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Sir, 

The great epoch in Prison Discipline which has 
now arrived, in consequence of the publication of the 
Inspectors' second Annual Report, must afford the liveliest 
gratification to every reflecting mind. That report has 
triumphantly established, by arguments founded on facts — 
the result of careful inquiry by persons appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of State, and drawn even from the 
lips of witnesses maintaining contrary views, — not only 
that the present system, if it deserve the name, of prison 
management, is inefficacious and productive of crime, and 
that the more recent improvement of the silent system is 
most imperfect and unsatisfactory in its practical opera- 
tion, but that modified solitary or (as it is called by the 
Inspectors) separate confinement, is alone competent to 
effect the great purposes for which criminal laws were 
enacted, and prison discipline instituted. 
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When I predicted two and half years ago, that prison 
discipline was sure to command the attention of the au- 
thorities and the public, I certainly, did not contemplate 
so early and complete an establishment of the views I 
entertained. From the aspect of things at that period, 
the most sanguine could only suppose that we should 
struggle on for some years, contending with difficulties 
and prejudices which appeared to be all but universal, and 
therefore only to be eradicated by the slow acquisitions 
of observation and experience — the work of a few benevo- 
lent and able men, — it was to be expected that many 
modifications and changes would be tried with a view to 
the improvement of our prisons, and that repeated fail- 
ures would be encountered before their errors could be 
made apparent to the public mind, and still more before 
the public could be brought to comprehend the necessity 
of altering altogether the prisons of the country, and a 
mode of discipline for which such extensive sacrifices had 
been made ; you will, therefore, easily imagine with what 
delight I now contemplate the production of a chain of 
evidence and reasoning so. conclusive, that it appears as if 
no room were left for cavil or objection, that the assistance 
of the legislature must be commanded by the wisdom of 
the measures recommended, and that nothing apparently 
remains but to carry them into practice by the enactment 
of a law founded on the principles so clearly developed in 
this report. 

From the moral elevation now attained, it cannot be 
uninteresting to look down, for a moment, upon the 
dreary waste of by-gone years, and to reflect upon the 
fluctuations of public opinion, since the days when the 
illustrious Howard and his coadjutors established the 
Penitentiary at Gloucester, with the intention of carrying 



out the principle of separation^ which has since been so 
successfully followed up in America. 

The distracted state of Europe^ towards the conclusion 
of the 18th and at the commencement of the 19th cen- 
turies, in all probability diverted the public attention from 
this most important of internal improvements ; so that 
little or nothing was effected, until the restoration of 
public tranquillity afforded leisure to return to the subject. 

Soon after this period a society was established in Lon- 
don, for the improvement of prison discipline, by a body 
of noblemen and gentlemen, imbued with feelings of the 
purest philanthropy; which collected, consolidated, and 
arranged the results of extensive inquiries ; and published 
reports calculated to keep alive the public attention, by 
supplying it with information gathered, examined, and 
promulgated by persons whose station and character con- 
ferred an additional value on their labours. 

In 1823 and 1824, in consequence of the evidence col- 
lected, and the opinions so ably supported by the Prison 
Discipline Society, the state of the gaols of England 
obtained the attention of parliament ; and the fruit of the 
labours of this society was the gaol acts 4th Geo. 4th, 
cap. 64, and 5th Geo. 4th, cap. 85, which have led to 
many beneficial reforms in our prisons. 

At this time the attention of the public was strongly 
attracted by the construction of the tread-wheel, which, 
by substituting a general and uniform method of labour 
in the place of idleness, or a capricious or various em- 
ployment, immediately introduced an appearance of good 
order and regularity. 

In accordance with the principle of the acts above 
mentioned, the tread-wheel spread not only over the whole 
kingdom, but has even been exported to the colonies; its 



claim was (certainly most unjustly) disputed by crank 
labour^ and opposed for a considerable time by a large 
party in the nation on account of its presumed severity ; 
but it overcame every difficulty, and at length arrived 
at all but universal approbation. 

A very strong and able pamphlet was published on this 
subject by a magistrate for Surrey,* in which various 
reasons were assigned for the predicted failure of this 
mode of enforcing hard labour in prisons ; and a hope 
was expressed, "that at no distant period it would be re- 
linquished, as a punishment that can be neither safely 
recommended, nor justifiably inflicted." 

By this instrument the gredt principles of Howard 
were set aside, if not forgotten (except in a single 
instance), and in 10 years tread-wheels were revolving in 
all parts of the kingdom. The United States, however, 
recalled to us the recollection of former times, by the 
success of their Penitentiaries, the fame of which had 
been wafted to our shores across the great Atlantic. 

Such was the state of things, when in 1832 I first had 
the honour to solicit your vote and interest for the situa- 
tion I have held ever since, as Governor of the Brixton 
House of Correction. You will, I am sure, remember that 
you then exacted a promise from me to make prison 
discipline a study, not only in the executive part, but 
that I should direct my thoughts towards examining the 
general principles of a subject vitally important to the 
public welfare; and which, as it now appears, was then 
but very imperfectly understood. 

Indeed the utter incompetency of hard labour discipline, 
to effect the great ends for which it was designed, was then 
beginning to be felt The terror which ten years before 

* J. J. Briscoe, Esq. M. P. 



it had inspired^ or which it had been supposed to 
inspire, had vanished, and was almost derided ; and 
persons most conversant with gaols^ were becoming 
sensible that objections of a most serious nature to the 
discipline employed existed in the best regulated estab- 
lishments. It will readily be supposed that these objec- 
tions must have made a strong and immediate impression 
upon one whose position enabled and compelled him to 
witness them every day, — who was constantly obliged to ^ 
behold prisoners departing from their punishment without 
the least visible imprcfVement or dread of future imprison- 
ment, and returning, after an absence sometimes of only 
a few hours, with the utmost apparent unconcern, — who 
saw scenes passing daily before his eyes, which could 
leave no shadow of doubt upon his mind, that every com- 
mittal to gaol, instead of forwarding the prisoner's amend- 
ment, deepened only the stain of his pollution. 

From these disastrous eiFects, thus constantly exhibited 
before me, my mind naturally reverted to the imperfections 
of the law, as the source from whence these manifold evils 
were constantly flowing. 

In reflecting on the nature and character of the present 
gaol laws, one cannot but be struck by the injustice and 
cowardice (if I may so express myself, for timidity is too 
mild a term,) which they display. Shrinking from the 
responsibility of a measure of wholesome severity, calcu- 
lated to curb the unruly and repress the audacious, this 
burthen is wholly cast on the local authorities, and on the 
executive. The latter certainly have no right to com- 
plain, being hired oflBlcers who are remunerated for their 
services ; but it may reasonably be inquired by what right 
the legislature throws such an exceedingly heavy burthen 
ofl*its own shoulders on the resident magistracy. 
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The present law seems much more calculated for the 
timid and sensitive, than for the hardened, reckless, and 
desperate; it provides with much solicitude for the wants 
and comforts of prisoners, — a grateful task, which the local 
authorities would at all times joyously discharge ; but the 
coercive part, which is truly painful in its exercise, and 
which the law should undertake the responsibility of defin- 
ing, supporting, and insisting upon, in the most une- 
quivocal manner, is merged in mere bodily labour ; and all 
the moral attributes of punishment are given up to the 
prisoner, even to his own destructidfi. 

The laxity which might safely be conceded to the gentle 
and comparatively innocent, is certain to be abused in the 
grossest manner by the daring and the profligate ; and the 
law appears to be nearly unconscious that the impudent, the 
forward, and irascible have been in the habit of succeeding 
in their objects a thousand times, by the exhibition of 
specious effrontery under the semblance of argument, — a 
repetition of which is sure to be tried on their appearance 
in gaol, until convinced by punishment that the authori- 
ties are as keen-witted as themselves. 

By these, all the mild regulations of the law are abused 
in every possible way ; conversation is converted into licen- 
tiousness; society into contamination; exercise, and all 
the necessary duties which embrace removal from one 
part of the prison to another, into riotousness; the visits 
of friends into the continuation of vicious acquaintances; 
the receipt of letters into the conveyance of idle news ; 
and even the permission to attend divine worship into evil 
communication and profane scofEing. 

Females are sure, also, to take advantage of this laxity, 
and, in addition to the foregoing reasons, never fail to pre- 
sume upon the privileges of their sex. 
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The repression of all these admitted or permitted indul- 
gences, thus converted into serious abuses, is confided to 
the local authorities and to the executive, who must exer- 
cise their powers at the perpetual expense of every bene^ 
volent feeling. The law shrinks from the responsibility of 
laying upon them a pressing injunction, an imposing com- 
mand, or a supporting countenance, in the performance of 
a duty so painful; it is wholly left to individuals theih- 
selves, who are merely told that it shall and may be lawful 
for them to do so, — if they please. Thus, as an induce- 
ment to undertake the discharge of the most onerous and 
painful duty, the local authorities are left to luxuriate in 
the enjoyment of the odium of parliamentary returns, to 
be transferred probably to a public press, ever too eager 
to cavil at the exercise of authority, to investigate its 
necessity with calmness, prudence^ or impartiality. 

Doubtless, to carry into efEicient operation a hard labour 
system of discipline, the prominent feature of which is in- 
tended to be that of deterring the criminal, the law should 
be conceived in a very different tone; its intention and 
expectation should be boldly and clearly manifested ; con- 
siderable power should be confided to the authorities, who 
should be firmly supported, encouraged, and commanded 
to exercise it frequently, and with a liberal hand. With- 
out such powers and provisions as these, no hard labour 
system of discipline can be kept up to any thing like a 
beneficial degree of tension. 

It will be seen, from the Inspectors' Report, that the 
Governor of Cold-bath-fields House of Correction de- 
clares that the punishments ''are decidedly insufEicient 
to keep up the silent system," — that '* they will not deter." 
I can not only most fully support him in every word of his 
evidence on this point, but I will go much further, and 
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hesitate not to say, that in order to uphold tread -wheel 
labour discipline and silence, in any thing like the perfec- 
tion it is supposed to have attained, it is necessary to 
resort to personal chastisement every week. The inces- 
sant change in the inhabitants of Houses of Correction 
destroys the force of example ; the punishment must there- 
fore, of necessity f he frequently repeated; and if the pub- 
lic voice be not prepared to surrender and confide these 
extensive powers to the executive authorities, in the 
manner I have above described^ the deterring part of the 
system will never be sufficiently powerful to secure the 
reforming. 

Let it not be supposed, for a moment, that the use of 
these powers and these punishments are advocated by me ; 
on the contrary, their necessity is here asserted for the 
purpose of shewing that a system, which cannot be per- 
fectly worked without them, should be abolished, and a 
better one substituted in its stead. 

It will be seen, by reference to the Lords' Report, that 
I am the only one of the witnesses who mentioned these 
punishments as an evil of extensive magnitude, — as a 
lamentable defect pervading and vitiating the whole 
system. Punishment appears to be generally alluded to 
as a thing of course, without any unfavourable inference 
being drawn from it. 
/ A prisoner in my opinion should not, if possible, receive 
; one tittle of punishment more than his original sentence ; 
he should meet with nothing but kindness from every one 
with whom he is brought into contact. Is it not a mon- 
' strous injustice, that the law should not only punish of- 
fenders, but by exposing them to the contamination of 
prison acquaintances put them exactly in the road to offend 
again? The majesty of the law should chastise delinquents 
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with an equable, temperate, firm, and salutary severity, 
and in a reasonable period ; not by a protracted sentence 
of loose, irritating, and lenient discipline, unfitted alike to 
deter and to amend. 

Fortunately the attention of the government was drawn 
to the American Penitentiaries; and a gentleman well 
calculated for the duty was despatched to examine into 
their management and discipline. Soon afterwards the 
Duke of Richmond conferred a great and lasting obliga- 
tion on the nation, by bringing the subject under the 
notice of the House of Lords, and by obtaining the ap- 
pointment of a committee, for the purpose of fully investi- 
gating it in all its details. The value of the labours of 
that committee, can only be justly appreciated by those 
who, like myself, had been lamenting for three years the 
mischief of the old system, which I was obliged to endure 
without the power of amendment ; I therefore hailed the 
dawn of better days with intense pleasure. 

The example of America had already produced some 
partial endeavours at imitation in this country ; I believe 
the best were made, although certainly contrary to the 
spirit of the law, at Wakefield in Yorkshire. The disci- 
pline there was so highly reported of, that the Magistrates 
of Middlesex, with a promptitude truly praiseworthy, sent 
the Governor of Cold-bath-fields to inspect the practical 
details of the system ; the principal feature of which was 
the preservation of the strictest silence throughout the 
whole prison^ at all times and on all occasions, by night 
and day. 

It cannot be doubted that if this measure could be car- 
ried into perfect practical operation, its effect must, to a 
certain degree, be beneficial ; but as no definite line can 
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be drawn between simple or necessary talking, and free 
conversation, it is evident that, if not strictly enforced to 
the very letter, such a regulation would only produce con- 
stant pressure and repulsion on the supposed limit. This 
must undoubtedly be the effect, if the limit could be ascer- 
tained and marked ; but as it cannot, the boundary would 
be differently viewed by the prisoner and the officer, — the 
one naturally eager to extend the privilege, and the other 
equally jealous of infraction. It is therefore easily evident 
that the rule must be absolute silence ; without which 
nothing valuable, even in appearance, could result. 

That even an appearance only of order and regularity is 
valuable in a prison no person will for a moment attempt 
to deny ; and that some effort should be made to attain it, 
therefore, will at once be admitted. But the advocates of 
the silent system contended that it went much farther 
than appearance ; and not satisfied with the concession 
that it exhibited the outward show of discipline, they in- 
sisted that it contained the essence. So great was the 
persuasion in some quarters, of the efficiency of this dis- 
cipline, that some gentlemen in Middlesex not long ago 
wrote a pamphlet setting forth its advantages. In lux- 
uriating on the benefits likely to result from the perfect 
enforcement of the rule, they lost sight of the difficulty, 
nay the impossibility, of its execution. They reasoned 
upon it, not only as if it were perfectly practicable, but 
omitted altogether to observe that it also called into action 
evils of the greatest possible magnitude, which had no 
existence before, and without the assistance of which 
even they could not pretend to carry it into practice. 

While, however, we lament -the contracted views of the 
advocates of this imperfect system, we cannot but rejoice 
at the great zeal and perseverance displayed in encounter- 
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ing its innumerable dij£culties. They appeared delighted 
with the success of their exertions. The contrast it pre- 
sented to the degraded laxity of their former discipline, 
doubtless gave rise to sensations of a highly pleasing 
nature. 

You are, I believe, aware that about six months previous 
to the appointment of the Duke of Richmond's committee^ 
I was induced to arrange my ideas on this important sub- 
ject. At that time the silent system was hardly known in 
this country ; nor had I heard scarcely a word of the Ame- 
rican prisons, of Gloucester, of Glasgow, or of Wakefield. 
It is perhaps fortunate for me that I had not, as it would 
probably have deterred me from expressing myself so freely 
as I did in the paper I then prepared. I regret to ac- 
knowledge that it has numerous imperfections, which 1 
can only excuse by the fact that it was never intended 
for publication, and that it was out of my possession from 
the moment I finished it until the very day before it was 
delivered to the committee. 

These blemishes are so glaring, that, although I make 
no pretensions to elegant writing, I cannot but feel con- 
siderable solicitude in reprinting it here. I merely looked 
over it at that time to refresh my memory, and had no in- 
tention of presenting it to their Lordships ; as indeed my 
reply to the last question put to me, as it stands in the 
printed report, will sufiiciently prove. The evidence I 
gave on that occasion, and which expressed my views of 
prison discipline at that*^time, I have seen no reason to 
alter; on the contrary, I am most happy to find they are 
now supported, estabHshed, and confirmed in all the most 
important points, after the most laborious and scrutinizing 
investigations of nearly three years. 

Between the period when my first paper was written, 
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and that of my being summoned for examination before 
the Duke of Richmond's committee, the establishment of 
the silent system had made considerable advances. It 
had come into full operation at Cold-bath-fields ; and in 
several other places great efforts were making to introduce 
it. I felt it my duty, however, to express my objections to 
it in the most unequivocal manner, whilst I admitted the 
good tendency of the silent system where nothing better 
could be had. But instead of comparing it only with the 
disorder previously existing, I never failed to contrast it 
with modified solitary confinement. 

Respecting the employment of prisoners as monitors, in 
despite of the plaudits then sounding in almost every 
quarter, I also plainly pronounced it at once to be " a very 
bad practice indeed." — That these were my opinions on 
the 29th of April, 1836, will be fully testified, not only by 
the whole of my answers, but by the objections I had ex- 
pressly drawn up a few days before in the following paper, 
and which is printed in the report with my verbal evi- 
dence : — 



Brixton House of Correction, 
My Lords, 29th April, 1835. 

'< Being summoned before your lordships to be examined on 
prison discipline, I am induced most respectfully to oflTer the 
following observations on the ' silent system ' now coming into 
operation in most prisons. 

« No persons can be more sensible than the governors of 
prisons how much the laxity of the present laws has tended 
to repress their efforts, and to render the establishments under 
their superintendence places of contamination and disorder 
rather than reformation ; nor has it been until lately that hard- 
labour discipline, from which such signal advantages were 
expected, has been confessed to have totally failed: other 
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means have therefore been suggested as assistants to hard la- 
bour, and none appears to receive more general approbation 
than the preservation of strict silence. 

*< The tendency of the silent system must immediately be 
seen to be excellent 3 but the following remarks, to which 
your lordships' attention is respectfully invited, are intended 
to show that there are insurmountable difficulties in carrying 
it into execution^ and that under the best officers and under 
the best regulations strict silence cannot be perfectly preserved 
when coupled with hard labour; that its excellence is com- 
pletely over-rated when unaccompanied with separation, and 
the hope of effecting important good by it a mere delusion. 

<< It will be readily allowed, that if conversation goes on at 
all^ if it be not suppressed to the very letter^ it matters little, so 
far as contamination or the great end of punishment (I mean , 
reformation) is concerned, whether it is carried on aloud or in 
whispers^ since all that is then effected is the prevention of 
disorder only ; and if prisoners can communicate by signs or 
looks, they might nearly as well be permitted to do so without 
restraint^ inasmuch as the watching for times and opportunities 
drives away reflection, furnishes employment and amusement, 
and thereby alleviates almost all the irksomeness of confine- 
ment and discipline. 

<' It is in some prisons endeavoured to preserve this silence 
by means of monitors or officers, selected from among the 
prisoners themselves^ to assist the turnkeys 3 but in this case 
what becomes of the punishment of the monitors? they are 
prisoners, yet they are placed in responsible situations, have 
commands, are excused from other labour, are allowed ad- 
ditional food^ &c. &c. Can they be said to be punished ? No. 
The circumstance of being placed in a situation calculated 
to excite envy (such is human nature) in the minds of 
those by whom they are surrounded, is alone amply sufficient to 
destroy every thing like reflection, and consequently is not 
calculated to advance reformation, or leave a dread of a 
prison on the minds of prisoners after they are discharged. 

'* Good monitors may perhaps be obtained ; and by the 
several inducements above mentioned some will discharge 
their duty effectually 3 but others, perhaps^ having friends and 
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acquaintances in the class, will not; bat will rather, after 
having learned the habits of the turnkeys, combine to deceive 
diem on all occasions. Leaving this, however, out of the 
question^ I would ask, is the system good ? Is it right, is it 
proper, for one prisoner, who probably is the most criminal of 
the whole, (since it is the intelligent and acute that will be 
most likely to obtain these situations,) to be relieved from the 
punishment due to his offences^ at the discretion or by the 
recommendation of a turnkey, (for it is impossible for the 
governor to have .sufficient knowledge to select,) and to be 
placed in command of others, and allowed indulgences which 
they are denied ? 

*' Can your lordships believe there is any possibility of wholly 
preventing conversation, while prisoners, who have perhaps been 
acquainted before their arrival in prison, are allowed to be 
together all the twenty-four hours ; while they are permitted 
to become acquainted by sight during the day, to work toge- 
ther, take their meals together, and afterwards to be shut up 
together during the night. 

'< I must not conceal from your lordships, that a prison has 
sometimes a very different appearance from that which it pre- 
sents in the middle of the day. When noble lords visit a place 
of this description, it is probably at those periods when the 
dtsicpline is in full operation, when the officers are all at their 
posts, and the tread- wheel is revolving without a whisper, or 
manual labour is going on with every appearance of gravity ; 
then, indeed, there is some appearance of discipline. The 
numerous prisoners engaged in other employments are perhaps 
not seen, and the presence of strangers excites extra diligence 
in the inferior officers. 

" But to give an idea of the contamination and disorder 
inseparable from a prison under the present law, it should not 
be seen at its best but at its worst. A prison seen at its best 
affords no idea of contamination ; contamination is then at rest. 
But a gaol should be seen in a morning, at unlocking and 
washing, at meals, at locking-up, and through the night 3 its 
recesses should be explored, and the various prisoners not im- 
mediately under surveillance should be seen«— the hospitals, 
the gardens, the wardsmen, the wash-house, the laundry, the 
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many women with children 3 the prisoners should be accompanied 
in their various removals from one part of the prison to another ; 
it is then and there that idle conversation and wickedness 
are going on. 

'< In the morning, for instance, when the prisoners are unlocked 
and are to be set to work, it is necessary that the business of 
washing should be expeditiously performed ; they must there- 
fore congregate round the water-troughs; and amongst a crowd 
of fifty prisoners thus busily engaged, requiring exchange of 
soap, towels, combs, &c., I leave to your lordships to consider if 
it is possible to preserve strict order and silence. At meals also, 
however well managed, some disputes and conversation will 
arise, unless the spirit of the law be essentially violated. The law 
contemplates that the prisoner shall be satisfied respecting his 
allowance, and commands that the scales and weights shall be 
open to him. Suppose he disputes, how ia he to be satisfied, 
except by the officer leaving his class to the monitor, and 
accompanying the prisoner to the place where the scales and 
weights are deposited -, and although all this may be done 
without the disorder arising to such height as to induce punish- 
ment, still < the silent sytem ' will be destroyed, and the con^^ 
versation will be sufficient to alleviate the irksomeness of con- 
finement considerably. In arranging the prisoners for work, 
as well as in its performance, instruction more or less will be 
required, without which the work cannot go on -, and in a 
multitude of cases, either evidently contemplated or directly 
sanctioned by the law, questions will be asked and must be 
answered. Ail this will break the perfect silence and order that 
is pretended to be preserved even am6ng those prisoners who 
work at the regular labour, and who therefore are the most con- 
stantly under inspection. 

" A great proof that hard-labour discipline and the ' silent 
system ' are in a great measure incompatible with each other, is 
aflforded by the fact, that in the prisons with which I am ac- 
quainted, where silence is best preserved, not only must some 
portion of the time devoted to labour be occupied by its details, 
but the hard labour is reduced to little more than exercise 5 
thus, one kind of discipline is merely substituted for another, 
and the excitement produced by labour is lessened, that silence 
may be the better preserved. 
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*' It may be inferred, from the above paragraph, that the pri- 
soners who work are almost constantly under the officer's eye, 
which your lordships will see is requisite to preserve the silent 
system in perfection. This is also a mistake of the greatest 
consequence. The officers of a prison have each in their depart- 
ment many duties' which are absolutely necessary to be per- 
formed, and which must take them to different places, distant 
sometimes from a part or perhaps the whole of their charge, 
and frequently from the inspection of the greater number. In 
receiving prisoners into and discharging them from his class, 
his attention is considerably diverted from the labour. He has 
besides this^ to examine his cells daily ; to attend to the sick 
who may be in them ; to arrange the bedding for the ever- 
varying number under his charge ; the prisoners' clothes and 
their weekly as well as occasional changes ; to attend such pri- 
soners as may require to visit the surgeon ; and to see the surgeon's 
directions carried into effect respecting them. These are con- 
siderable duties^ and there are some others which I suppose must 
be nearly the same in all prisons. Besides this, the officer has 
to attend to his own personal wants, to which some small portion 
of time must be devoted, if he be employed during the whole of 
the day. In every one of these absences the silent system must 
suffer even among those who work. 

'^ Prisoners in the hospitals, the wardsmen, those employed 
in the gardens (if any), the tailors and shoemakers, and various 
other prisoners^ are in a great measure^ I believe, in all prisons, 
not only left to themselves as respects conversation, but many 
are by their situations so circumstanced as to be enabled to 
carry on much mischief unobserved ; indeed, it is by means of 
these that a great many of the infractions of the rules take place. 
The numerous women also who are incapacitated from labour, 
and are therefore employed in the wash-house and laundry, or in 
needlework in their classes, as well as the women with infants 
in arms, some of whom are in each class, and being in so many 
different places, cannot be overlooked without a great number 
of officers. It may be safely left to the imagination to conceive 
the restriction that would be necessary to preserve silence among 
them, more especially as many cannot be punished. 

'* But it is at night that conversation is principally carried on. 
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and however it may be pretended to be prevented, I feel assured 
I can easily convince your lordships that it is impossible, from 
the nature of things, without such an establishment of officers 
as to render it absolutely burdensome, and not completely 
even then. 

** There are two ways in which prisoners' may be lodged to- 
gether at night. I shall notice each separately. 1st. If male 
prisoners be confined three in a cell, according to the Act ; or if 
women be confined two together, with turnkeys in the galleries 
through the night } I would ask, is that regulation sufficient to 
prevent conversation from being carried on in a low tone of 
voice or in whispers ? I am sure your lordships will see that it 
is not. If talking be heard, can the watchman, in the darkness 
of the night, distinguish the individual, or can he punish all 
three ? But is it not absurd to place three persons in such a 
situation of temptation, and then to inflict punishment for an 
offence which such inadequate means are taken to prevent ? And 
if silence be preserved, is not the companionship alone quite 
sufficient to relieve almost all the irksomeness of confinement ? 
2d. But suppose, according to the new method, the prisoners are 
arranged in sleeping^rooms, either over each other by the walls^ 
or side by side on the floors, and a turnkey is constantly kept 
walking through the night. I would submit that it is impossible 
for this regulation to be effectual, even if there be three officers 
to watch each department. The rooms must be lighted all night 
throughout the year, at some expense ; the prisoners, being ac- 
quainted before their arrival in prison, or by being together 
during the day, will be anxious for verbal communication ; they 
will have the same, or indeed better means to elude the officer 
than he has to detect them ; they will watch each turn he takes 
in walking, and when bis back is towards them ; the employ- 
ment will be amusement to them ; they will be wakeful from a 
low diet, while the welUfed officer, who indulges in his porter, and, 
perhaps, his pipe, will be drowsy. The question therefore is, 
how many under these circumstances can be effectually 
watched ? 

" I think it will be allowed that eight bedsteads, or about 
fifty feet in length, is as much as can be tolerably inspected in 

n 
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a well-lighted room 3 if these bedsteads are three stories high, 
and both sides of the room be fitted up (which wiU not be prac- 
ticable in many places), it will contain forty-eight beds. Now, 
if the same three officers who relieve each other in the night 
continue the duty in the day (which in this case they should do) 
240 prisoners will require fifteen turnkeys 3 which is nearly 
double the number employed at present. But with this regu- 
lation 1 am quite convinced that the surveillance will still be 
short of perfection, even as far as sleeping is concerned ; the 
number of prisoners will confuse the officer ; they being in boxes, 
and partially hid^ the chance is all in their favour ; whispering 
would still go on ; noi* could the officer detect the offender with 
sufficient certainty to visit him with punishment ; the officer's 
perplexity would be the prisoner*s amusement, reflection would 
be destroyed, and reformation retarded instead of advanced. 

" It must also be recollected that female watchers will be 
required for the women's department, and that a greater number 
of female officers will be necessary, in proportion to the number 
of prisoners, than for the males -, and that the fifteen turnkeys 
above mentioned for 240 prisoners, being three reliefs, will only 
afford five at one time, which number will be quite inadequate 
to carry on the labour and the various duties of the day ; other 
day turnkeys must therefore be added : and taking into con- 
sideration the different description of the prisons which may 
preclude the most advantageous arrangement, it may be safely 
stated that double the number of officers will be requisite ; and 
still, as I have shown, the < silent system * will be ineffectual 
and imperfect. 

<< I do not know that any prison has regular reliefs of officers 
day and night, or of the greatest part of them ; without which 
I cannot consider it possible that even pretensions can justly be 
made to the preservation of effectual silence. Surely, the 
slightest reflection will convince your lordships, that while pri« 
soners of either sex are allowed to congregate in their classes, 
to visit so many different and distant parts or places in a prison, 
viz., chapel, wheels, work-rooms, day-rooms, store-rooms, hos- 
pital, gardens, laundry, wash-house, privy, sleeping-rooms, or 
cells, &c. &c., either altogether or in small numbers, that the 
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perfect execution of this regulation by day or by night is nearly 
an impossibility. 1 will take as an instance the females of this 
establishment : we have three female officers (two turnkeys and 
a matron), and we have on the average fifty prisoners, although 
they sometimes amount to seventy. The number of prisoners 
is not of so much consequence as the number of different and 
perhaps distant places they will be in ; from twenty to twenty- 
five will be at the three wheels, eight will be in the wash-house 
and laundry, some will be in each o? the three day-rooms^ in 
the receiving room in the hospital, and some sick will be in their 
cells, where the wardswomen will be cleaning. Thus it will 
be seen that the women, under the care of three officers, are at 
the same moment in at least fifteen different places continually. 

*' There are many other things to be mentioned which will 
place this impossibility in a still stronger light ; among which 
I will notice the difficulty of finding inferior officers possessing 
sufficient energy and activity to execute the duty of preserving 
silence under such circumstances. Even sentinels, with all the 
rigour of martial law hanging over iheir heads, will sometimes 
be found negligent 3 but in a service requiring extraordinary and 
constant alacrity, such as preventing and catching even a whisper^ 
and while little punishment can be inflicted on the offender, since 
the turnkey *s wages are not large, can or shall we be surprised, 
if a duty so delicate and so arduous be frequently slurred oven 
and amidst the languor and listlessness of night-watching re- 
main unperformed ? Can it be expected that turnkeys, under 
the difficulties of such situations, will continue so restlessly alive 
to their duty through the whole dreary night as to be per- 
petually perplexing themselves for an object the value of 
which they will not appreciate, and to resist in themselves the 
constant temptations which beset them to allow small infrac- 
tions of the regulation to pass over without notice ? Can the 
women watchers be expected to remain through the livelong 
nights patient yet active and silent spectators of their sleeping 
charge, or will they by possibility be able to preserve silence 
among them when awake ? No. The difficulty of finding offi- 
cers will be almost insuperable among men, but quite so among 
women. 
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<< But if it were possible to carry this silent system into effectual 
operation, it remains to be asked whether the object at*- 
tained is proportionate to the means employed, and whether 
the same end could not be attained easier. I have shown that 
considerable expense in wages must be incurred 3 a compli- 
cated system of discipline is erected ; the most irksome and un- 
remitting attention is necessary to administer it ; many officers 
are required 3 inducement is held out to the prisoner to offend ; 
the constant temptation to do so is set before his eyes, and 
much punishment is necessary to repress it. And I will men- 
tion here that in those prisons which pretend to preserve 
silence, punishments are resorted to which are not sanctioned 
by law. What, I would ask, is effected after all ? The pre- 
servation of silence is only a half measure at the most. Ac- 
quaintance by sight is permitted, and is an evil similar in its 
nature, and only less in degree, than acquaintance by speech, since 
fhe former will induce recognition amon^ discharged prisoners 
nearly as soon as the latter. Companionship is conceded by night 
as well as by day, which is of itself sufficient to relieve almost 
all the tediousness of conBnement, and is by the new method of 
sleeping become a general comfort^ which was only partial 
before ; and these monitors are even encouraged to return to 
prison instead of being terrified from it. 

*< What contradictions does this system of hard labour and 
silence involve ? Duty to be well performed should be natural, 
that is to say, it should be so arranged that the supi rior's part 
should if possible be easier than the inferior's ; but here it is 
the reverse. Wages may induce persons to take situations, and 
render them reluctant to give them up, but will produce little 
more than eye-service, when the arrangement is so irksome and 
contrary to the natural order of things. 

'' In the administration of this system, the most zealous^ con- 
stant, active, and even painful attention is demanded of the 
officers ; while the prisoners are merely checked so much as to 
prevent disorder, worked so much as just to entitle it to the 
name of labour, and no more^ during the day^ and can recline 
in comfortable ease through the night. Their minds are relieved 
from many of the common cares of life, their temporary wants 
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are provided for, and their food is cooked and placed in their 
hands. The mental quietude thus afforded must be considered 
as balancing fully, in by far the greater number, the little re- 
straint they suffer, and, therefore, scarcely any additional 
punishment can be said to be inflicted by their being sent 
to prison. 

'* Again, prisoners confined together are tempted to transgress, 
and then punished for yielding to temptation. Surely it would 
be much more reasonable to withdraw the inducement. On the 
contrary, how straightforward, how effectual^ how simple, is 
modified solitary confinement} the officer's duty is plain, re- 
quiring only a reasonable degree of attention, and therefore is 
likely to be well performed. The prisoners not having the 
temptation before them, and not being acquainted with their 
neighbours, will have little inducement to offend, and will there- 
fore require but little additional punishment. They cannot hold 
conversation unless it be in a tone sufficient to attract the 
notice of the most sluggish watchman. Their minds, there- 
fore, soon become tranquil, as we have seen in every instance 
before, and they are at unce placed and kept in the right road 
to reformation. 

'< As this paper is merely intended to illustrate the ' silent 
system,* I have not particularly dwelt upon the inefficacy of 
hard-labour discipline generally ^ of the excitement, the irrita- 
bility, the vice, the contamination, the partiality, the laxity, the 
expense, the impossibility of reformation, &e. &c &c, inherent 
in it ', nor have I enumerated the many points and considerations 
which gave modified solitary confinement (your lordships will 
please to observe that I say modified) the preference over every 
other description of punishment. I have, however, enlarged on 
these in a paper of some length, which I shall feel highly 
honoured in being permitted to read to your lordships, or to 
lay before your lordships in any other way you may be pleased 
to command. 

'* Should this idea of modified solitary con6nement be enter- 
tained, nothing can be easier than to make an experiment for 
a short time. A prison should be built to contain, say about 
forty prisoners. Let the sentences of the courts be given in 
these terms, < You are sentenced to hard labour,' 
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estimated as at present in hard-labour time, < or to 
solitary confinement/ according^ to a^ determined scale. Let 
such prisoners be selected, if possible, as have undergone hard 
labour before^ and let themselves be the witnesses and partially 
the judges of the efficacy of the punishment. The cost would 
not, I should think, be more than 5,000Z. 

« So confident am I of the utility of this principle, so highly 
do I estimate its advantages, so perfect is my conviction of the 
result of an experiment, and so great is the interest I take in it, 
that should the legislature be pleased to command a trial to be 
made, I hereby solemnly offer myself to conduct and superintend 
it as governor for two or three years without salary, which 
shall be leflt to the consideration of Parliament after trial. 

'' I have the honour to be, your Lordships* most humble and- 
obedient servant, John Sibly, Lieut. R. N. *' 

Although this paper was principally designed, as above 
slated^ to illustrate the silent system, with hard labour and 
with monitors ; and therefore the great defects of hard la- 
bour^ considered in its general bearings as a prison punish- 
ment, are lightly touched upon : some allusion could not but 
be made to the excellency of solitary confinement in every 
disquisition emanating from a source so thoroughly 
imbued with the absolute conviction of its necessity. 
It cannot also fail to afford me the highest gratification 
to find, that although the silent system was untried here, 
and in opposition to those who had tried it elsewhere, I 
was enabled to point out its inevitable evils in a manner 
that has since been found to be nearly correct. 

I shall now advert to another part of their Lordships' 
valuable labours, in which I am honored with the notice of 
my friend Mr. Chesterton, the Governor of the largest 
prison in the United Kingdom— Cold-bath-fields. In 
the second report there is a letter from this gentleman, 
nearly one half of which is devoted to me, and from which 
I take the liberty to make the following extract ; 
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'< On the practicability or otherwise of the silent system, and 
of the value of the services of the prisoners as monitors^ much 
has been said -, and Lieutenant Sibly, in particular, labours 
hard to condemn both. But while I fully agree with him in 
preferring separate confinement, and have distinctly admitted 
the preference in my evidence, I am not the less convinced that 
the silent system, even where prisoners are congregated in large 
classes, can be effectively maintained ; not indeed so perfectly 
as to lead me to assert that there shall not be an occasional 
exclamation, or a hasty remark made in a whisper, (since 
reference to my journal of punishments will prove the contrary,) 
but so far enforced as to answer all moral purposes, and to 
assure me that demoralizing conversations and mischievous 
machinations cannot exist under it. We have found practically 
in this prison that large bodies of men can be made to work 
from morn till evening with only an occasional whisper hazarded 
by some few j but in those cases detection and punishment are 
almost sure to follow. Out of many hundreds a ^ew obstinate 
individuals will also occasionally be found who will vent their 
ill temper by insolence, and even threats, if touched by the 
monitor for talking -, but punishment for those offences inevitably 
follows, and such examples tend to repress the same spirit in 
others. The silent system, however, can only be maintained 
by the most determined perseverance to punish every breach of 
it ', not a single excuse must be admitted, otherwise false reasons 
for speaking will be abundantly offered. Lieutenant Sibly and 
the Rev. Whitworth Russell both express their utter distrust of 
prisoners as monitors, whereas in most instances we find they 
do their duty well j but the secret of their doing it is the strict 
watch that is kept over them, and the punishment that awaits 
all carelessness and wilful breach of it. Not only do they 
lose their places (a serious consideration to those sentenced 
to hard labour), but they are punished for their negligence by 
solitary confinement. In short, it is by establishing every prac- 
ticable check upon the monitors, and never overlooking a wilful 
fault, that their services are rendered valuable ; leave them 
freely to themselves, and they would naturally adopt the course 
which offered them the least trouble; but here uncertain 
surveillance and ceaseless vigilance of one sort or another are 
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the means by which we ensure good services from such a 
quarter. Lieut. Sibly's prepossession against the system is so 
strong, that he can see nothing but confusion and evasion where 
we find order and security. At page 142, first report^ his ob- 
servations run thus : — ** But to give an idea of the contamination 
and disorder inseparable from a prison under the present law, it 
should not be seen at its best, but at its worst. A prison seen 
at its best afibrds no idea of contamination ; contamination is 
then at rest; but a gaol should be seen in the morning at uni- 
locking and washing, at meals^ at locking up, and through the 
night ', its recesses should be explored, and the various prisoners 
not immediately under surveillance should be seen 3 the hos- 
pitals, the gardens, the wardsmen, the wash^house^ the laundry, 
the many women with children 5 the prisoners should be accom- 
panied to their various removals from one part of the prison to 
another : it is then and there that idle conversation and wicked- 
ness are going on. In the morning, for instance, when the 
prisoners are unlocked, and are to be set to work, it is necessary 
that the business of washing should be expeditiously performed ; 
they must therefore congregate round the water troughs ; and 
amongst a crowd of fifty prisoners thus busily engaged, requiring 
exchange of soap, towels, combs, &c., I leave to your lordships 
to consider if it is possible to preserve strict order and silence -" 
and so earnest is he upon this point, that he partly repeats it at 
page 150. Now 1 have invited him and others interested in the 
question to visit this prison at any hour, early or late, or in the 
middle of the night. One magistrate of Surrey has visited this 
prison four or five times, and he alv^ays found the same order 
to exist at whatever hour he came -, he went through the prison 
also at night, and he still found the same quietness existing 5 
and I pledge myself that had he come at or before the hour 
of rising, or at or af^er the hour of evening locking-^up, he 
would have been equally satisfied that the silence and order 
were general, no matter what might be the hour. But to shew 
the fallacy of Mr. Sibly's reasoning, it is only necessary to allude 
to his remarks on the prisoners washing themselves, which 
run thus: — ** They must therefore congregate round the water- 
troughs ; and amongst a crowd of fifty prisoners thus busily 
engaged^ requiring exchange of soap, towels, combs, &c,, I 
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leave your lordships to consider if it is possible to preserve 
strict order and silence.*' — If we were to suffer a crowd of fifty, 
to congregate in the manner described round the water-troughs, 
I should certainly answer^ '* No j'* but in point of fact we permit 
no such thing ; no greater number are allowed to go at one time 
than can conveniently wash, (say four, or at most six,) and a mo- 
nitor is stationed there to preserve silence and order : thus that 
objection is at once disposed of; and in like manner might I 
dispose of many others. But I continue to affirm, that, if due 
perseverance to uphold the rules be exercised, the system can 
be maintained, and that numerous moral advantages will spring 
from it, and that at least contamination will be eradicated where 
it is strictly enforced." 

I was not aware of the notice I had been favoured with^ 
until some time after the paper was printed, and feeling 
that their Lordships' report was not exactly a place for 
controversy for such obscure individuals as myself, I de- 
clined seeking an opportunity to reply. Here, however, 
"sporting on my own common," and with perfect good 
feeling, I may be permitted to say a few words in explana- 
tion. I hardly know whether I should notice the tone in 
which these strictures are expressed, and am anxious that 
no remarks of mine should indicate any thing like asperity. 
I acknowledge, however, I was somewhat surprised at the 
attack made upon me, especially as my friend did not ob* 
serve the courtesy of intimating to me how great a portion 
of his labours I was about to occupy. 

Mr. Chesterton commences by observing that I labour 
hard to condemn both the silent system and the employ- 
ment of prisoners as monitors. In the first of these points 
he agrees with me so far as to acknowledge the superi- 
ority of solitary confinement, which he confesses in the 
next line. I also admitted the benefit of silence, if contrasted 
with any thing else than separation ; but the difference be- 

E 
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tween us consists in this : — he allows the superiority of se- 
paration in a few scattered lines in his evidence and papers^ 
while he devotes hundreds to set forth the doubtful bene- 
fits of the silent system. The superiority which he coldly 
admits no pains are taken to display — no exertion is em- 
ployed to bring out into view; but all his inquiries are 
directed to applaud a system which he himself allows to 
be secondary. I, on the contrary, acknowledged the good 
tendency of the silent system, while I reprobated its ma- 
chinery, and disputed its excellence ; but I considered its 
general merits hardly worth dwelling upon, — separation 
being so much , preferable in every respect. Mr. Chester- 
ton dwelt chiefly on the secondary system, — I contended 
for what I deemed the best. 

The hardness of the labour it was necessary for me to 
exert in this matter, may be better evidenced and appre- 
ciated, by the consideration that the silent system was at 
that time just recommended by Mr. Crawford, the gentle- 
man who had reported on the American prisons — that it 
had but just commenced coming into operation — was 
meeting with almost universal approbation, and that I 
stood alone in pointing out its imperfections against them 
all, and my friend Mr. Chesterton, " himself a host." 

Secondly, I laboured hard to condemn the employment 
of monitors, and while my friend upheld the system, 
dwelling with rapture on its advantages, I deprecated it in 
the strongest terms, as totally erroneous in principle, and 
highly defective in practice. 

Here again I had difficulties to contend with, which re- 
quired the exertion of some resolution. Monitors were 
essential, or indeed indispensable, to the silent system — 
which could not be carried on without them. They had 
been tried at Wakefield for some time, and no fault had 
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been found with them ; they were recently introduced into 
Westminster and Cold-bath-fields, and were highly ex- 
tolled, while I was the foremost to pronounce it ''a very 
bad practice indeed.^* 

Mr. Chesterton, it appears, triumphs over one of my 
positions, which he supposes he has demolished entirely. 
What, I would ask, would be thought of his military 
tactics, who should set out on an expedition against a large 
body, and content himself with exhausting his prowess in 
surprising a single straggler ? 

My friend must be aware that the mass of my arguments 
relate to purifying the minds of prisoners, and not their 
faces. Secure in the establishment of the great principles 
which it was my object to impress,it may be thought hardly 
worth my trouble to notice the fate of such a trivial point. 
But the facility with which his observations may be met, 
and the lightness of the labour, induces me not to neglect 
it. Things are better managed in Cold-bath-fields ; no irre- 
gularities exist in washing there. But how is good order 
preserved? — by the use of a monitor! — which I had just 
rejected and deprecated a few lines before as an evil of 
the greatest possible magnitude, and a ** very bad practice 
indeed." It cannot be denied that one evil may be readily 
obviated or diminished by the employment of another, as 
a defaulter may cover one fraud by committing a second. 
The monitor belongs to the silent system ; the object of 
my paper was to decry both. 

The ideas which my friend appears to entertain of con- 
tamination, do not shew much knowledge of human nature. 
He appears to be satisfied if his arrangements are perfect 
enough to ensure the suppression of long demoralizing 
conversations and mischievous machinations. Indeed he 
admits the existence of an occasional exclamation, or a 
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remark made in a whisper. Bat prison coniatnination 
does not require long acquaintance, nor considerable lati- 
tude, nor loud talking. 

He seems to have no idea of contamination by Bight, for 
it is not even once alluded to, — no thought of the degrad- 
ing effect that the certainty of being known to hare been 
a prisoner in his classes to five hundred thieves must have 
upon the mind. He appears to regard only the punish- 
ment and prevention of the overt act, without bestowing 
the least attention upon the state of mind that engenders 
and prompts the commission of it ; or (if I may illustrate 
my meaning from such a source without irreverence) he 
seems to remember the commandment '*thou shalt not 
steal,*' but to forget its mental forerunner, '* thou shalt 
not covet nor desire," — to recollect the injunction, ** thou 
shalt not commit," Sac. but to lose sight of the sublime 
admonition and commentary upon it. 

I have been too long acquainted with Mr. Chesterton 
not to be perfectly aware of his assiduity and anxiety to 
discharge his important duties satisfactorily. I acknow- 
ledge also the kindness of his invitation to inspect the im- 
provements which his visit to Wakefield and Glasgow had 
been the means of making at Cold-bath-fields. I was 
requested to remain there for twenty-four hours^ to examine 
every part, and to convince myself, by personal scrutiny, 
as to the beneficial effects likely to result from the new 
regulations. 

My friend's kindness on that and on many other occa- 
sions I am very ready to acknowledge ; but in this inistance 
I should have had a more exalted opinion of his candour, 
if, in recording his invitation, he had also stated my reply^ 
which was nearly in the following words : " If I came to 
Cold-bath-fields for that purpose, and, during the whole 
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time I remained there, every prisoner appeared as still and 
mute as if he were dead, it would not alter my opinion a 
single jot. I know the system is open to constant in- 
fractions. Whether I saw them with my natural eyes is of 
very little consequence, I can discern them plainly enough 
with the eyes of my understanding." 

But no more than five or six persons are allowed to 
wash together in Cold-bath-fields, and Mr« Chesterton 
appears to see no danger in an unfortunate novice being 
present with this number, if under the paternal charge of 
a monitor, — the monitor himself probably a convicted thief 
and the greatest villain of the whole i perhaps, too, all or 
great part of these may be changed every morning ; and 
therefore by this means alone an unhappy youth, during a 
month's residence in prison, may become known to ISO bad 
characters. It may be also that there is no interchange 
of soap, towels, combs, &c. as described in my paper, but 
it may be all beautifully managed by a sort of Tee-to-tum 
system of P put down, and T take up, which avoids the evil 
entirely. My friend will doubtless be surprised to learn 
that we excel him by far on this point at Brixton, where 
the rule is only to permit one prisoner to wash at a time. 

But the most extraordinary part of Mr. Chesterton's 
letter is his assertion that he can dispose of many other of 
my objections to the silent system " in like manner." If 
this last expression is meant to be taken literally, I readily 
admit it ; for I hope the very few words of explanation I 
have added, have sufficed to rescue the devoted victim 
from his grasp. But why has he not done so? There are 
many other points, almost all of them of very much greater 
moment than the washing ; yet they are all permitted to 
escape. 

Surely, in writing on a subject with which he is so well 
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acquainted, and with such an ample field before him, he 
ought not to have confined himself to a single and insigni- 
ficant point. As, however, I must not doubt his assertion 
of having the power, I presume I must impute so much 
tenderness and forbearance to his mercy, although this 
supposition is not without considerable difficulty; for 
whilst it is allowed that not the smallest offence against 
the silent system must be permitted to pass unpunished^ 
no mercy must be shown, no compunction, no pity, " no 
relenting ruth," it is difficult to believe in his compassion 
for such a manifold offender as myself. ^ 

My friend, however, shines more in the executive than 
judicial capacity ; of this he seems to be sensible, as all 
objections to his system are answered by a reference to 
his practice. He appears to see nothing faulty in all 
this — he does not seem to have the slightest conception 
that by avowing the absolute necessity of supporting the 
silent system by unremitting punishment, he is furnishing 
one of the greatest and most powerful arguments for its 
abolition. Every tyro knows that a law which can only 
be upheld by incessant punishment must be contrary to 
the fundamental principles of our nature ; and, however 
specious or salutary in appearance, is only like " a goodly 
apple, rotten at the core." 

The Inspectors have, however, extracted from Mr. 
Chesterton's own lips the best proof of the inadequacy of 
the silent system for any really effectual good. The in- 
fliction of 6138 punishments in one year, for talking and 
swearing, proves that so many infractions of the rules have 
been committed ; but the admission that punishments 
'* will not deter " — that '* the^ are decidedly insufficient to 
keep up the system,'* — that " they have increased since it was 
introduced," and '* that theif are still increasing,'^ affords 
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such a perfect refutation of its vaunted excellence, that • 
additional reasoning upon it appears altogether unneces- 
sary. When it is considered that the most virulent moral 
poison may be conveyed in a single speech of ten seconds' 
duration^ what reliance can be placed on a system that 
hardly pretends to prevent it? An old thief may give the 
novice his address in a moment, so that he may find him 
when discharged. He may in an instant inform him of 
the residence of the vilest receiver of stolen goods, and he 
may give much important instruction in his calling in 
almost the twinkling of an eye. 

What then can we say of a system which is known to 
have admitted of such practices 5138 times in a year — cs»Ap> 
this number of punishments having been awarded possibly 
for that offence only, besides others inflicted for various 
breaches of discipline, amounting in the whole to 11,932. 
But besides this there is a mass of unrecorded punish- 
ments, the amount of which cannot be ascertained with 
any degree of certainty, — the greater part, in all probability, 
for infractions of the silent system ; though not, perhaps, 
to an extent sufficient to warrant the infliction of the 
graver correction. In Brixton the result is exactly similar. 
In the year ending Michaelmas 1827, or ten years ago, 
the recorded punishments amounted to 170; in 1832 they 
had increased to 603 ; in 1835, during which the silent 
system was introduced, and unrecorded punishments re- 
sorted to, the former had become 616 for the year, and the 
latter 1033 for four months; in 1836 the numbers were 
803 and 4000 ; and in 1837 they have further advanced 
to the immense amount of 1101 recorded punishments, 
and 6516 of unrecorded. I may also mention, as a proof 
how little effect these punishments have in deterring, that 
in the depth of winter I was obliged to pardon the whole 
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of the minor infractions for several days in succession, 
dreading to withhold the suppers (our only unrecorded 
punishment) during the inclemency of the weather. 

The evil of appointing prisoners as monitors, is also 
successfully exposed by the Inspectors^ from Mr. Chester- 
ton's evidence. His admission of their betrayal of trust, 
(" monitors failin their duties, and I am constantly break- 
ing and discharging them ;" and again, " / do not think, 
generally speakings that they are to he trusted,^*) of their 
making false reports, &c. &c. must be conclusive against 
the system. Mr. Chesterton states that he does not, in 
general, take these officers from among prisoners who have 
been convicted before. In Cold-bath-fields the classes are 
large, and will present many objects from whom an ap- 
parently good selection may be made ; but in smaller prisons 
we are constantly obliged to take re-<5onvicted prisoners 
who know the rules, there being no others of sufficient age 
and capacity for the situation. A short time since a man 
had only been out of prison two days, and on his return 
the Turnkey petitioned that he might be replaced as moni- 
tor, having no other to whom he could confide the trust : I 
examined the whole class, amounting to above thirty pri- 
soners, and was obliged to consent to the appointment. 

But although a prisoner may be a stranger in one prison, 
there is uo knowing how often he may have been confined 
in another. It is well known that thieves change their 
haunts when they have become marked. I was told the 
other day, by a boy who belongs to Smithfield, that he had 
recently resorted to this side of the water, because the Lord 
Mayor had threatened to transport him; and when the 
Rev. Whitworth Russell inspected this prison he recog- 
nized one of the monitors who had been in the Milbank 
Penitentiary, a fact of which we were totally ignorant. 
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The observation that an old thief makes the best monitor, 
is equally true as a general fact^ as it is weighty as 
argument against a system which must be supported by 
such assistance. 

I would also allude to the verification of my remark rela- 
tive to the length of time which the drilling requisite to 
instruct the prisoners occupies. It is, indeed, little to be 
wondered at that the working of the system appears toler- 
ably effective, when 105 minutes per day are thus con- 
sumed, during which the prisoners should be kept to hard 
labour. One hour and three quarters, out of ten hours in 
summer and seven in winter, is a pretty large propor- 
tion to be taken up in marching, counter-marching, wheel- 
ing, and filing. One would imagine my friend was raising a 
regiment for Falstaff. I sincerely hope the system will be 
sent to Coventry. 

In order to prove the remaining part of the paragraph 
above alluded to, I shall endeavour to draw a comparison 
between the ordinary tread-wheel labour of Cold-bath- 
fields and Brixton. 

It is stated in the return from Cold-bath-fields to the 
Inspectors^ that the amount of a summer day *s work is five 
hours fifty minutes, and the portion of rest two hours 
fifty-five minutes, making a total of eight hours forty-five 
minutes. — The height of the wheel steps is eight inches ,• 
the ordinary velocity forty-eight steps per minute ; and the 
number of prisoners on the wheel to the number off — as 
evidenced by the above times of labour and rest — two to 
one, or working forty minutes in the hour. 

If the conclusion which appears to be drawn^by the 
Inspectors, that 105 minutes out of the ten hours which 
should be devoted to labour are employed in drillibg, be 

F 
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correct (for I presume the prisoners work in summer be- 
tween 6 A. M. and 6 p. M.^and that they consume one hour 
and a half for breakfast and dinner, and at least half an 
hour per diem for the chapel service, independent of the 
time occupied in filling it,) then the actual time of tread- 
wheel labour will be only eight hours and a quarter instead 
of eight hours and three quarters. 

The height of each step is given as eight inches, while I 
return seven inches and a half. I presume the wheels are 
both five feet in diameter, the periphery of which, divided 
by twenty-four, will give a fraction above seven inches and 
a half; and if the steps project a trifle beyond the iron 
work as ours do^ the height will be nearer eight inches 
than seven and a half. — I shall, therefore, make no scruple 
of taking that measure for our tread-wheels also. Taking, 
however, Mr. Chesterton's time for a single prisoner's actual 
summer day's work to be correct — viz. five hours fifty 
minutes — I presume it is meant that the maximum velocity 
ordered and intended to be kept up, is forty-eight steps 
(it is not easy to regulate these things exactly); which, at 
eight inches will give thirty- two feet per minute, or 1920 
feet per hour, or 11,200 feet or 16,800 steps per day. 

Now at Brixton the drilling can scarcely be said to 
occupy any of our labour time. The prisoners are generally 
on the wheels, ready to commence work, at six o'clock pre- 
cisely. At meal times we ring for labour five minutes before 
the time is completed, to enable the Turnkeys to release 
the prisoners, who are placed on the wheels with the least 
possible delay. On two mornings of the week the chapel 
service l)reaks in about ten minutes, which I presume it 
must also do at Cold-bath-fields. Our wheels I take to 
be similar — our velocity similar ; for our rule is forty-eight 
steps per minute ; although, perhaps, it is not quite so 
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regular, on account of the application of the power to 
grinding ; it is, however, frequently up to quite the maxi- 
mum rate, and sometimes rather above it. Presuming 
that the rate at Cold-bath-fields is not exactly and regu- 
larly kept up with very extreme nicety, I do not consider 
that much distinction is necessary in the calculation. But 
the proportion of working with us is three on the wheel to 
one off, — the fractional parts are of course given in the 
prisoner's favour. Our soldiers and convicted misde- 
meanants are working at the maximum rate exactly to-day, 
and they are the longest fines and heaviest prisoners we 
have generally ; but taking the irregularity of the mill, 
the fractional division of the prisoners, the time consumed 
by marching in any summer's day, and I am perfectly 
satisfied of my safety ^ when I say that each prisoner em- 
ployed at the tread- wheel actually works seven hours and 
twenty minutes per day, at the velocity of forty-six steps 
or thirty feet eight inches per minute ; or 1840 feet per 
hour ; or 13,493 feet 4 inches, or 20,240 steps, per day, — 
making an excess of 3440 steps per day, and supposing 
that at Gold-bath-fields they work up to their maximum 
rate and exact proportion continually, and that we do not. 
Again, take into consideration that the thirty-six tread- 
wheels at Cold-bath-fields will only work at one time 396, 
or (with the 198 at rest) employ 504 prisoners at their easy 
rate of labour, out of a daily average of about 900, (I take 
them all as men in both cases,) therefore but little more 
than half are employed at hard labour on the tread-wheels 
generally. At Brixton our average for the last five years 
is 226, and the wheels will employ 168 prisoners at our 
hard rate of labour. Now by a simple ruleof proportion, 
900 : 604 : : 226 : 125 J, which shews indisputably that the 
gentle exercise of picking oakum is used also with the 
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easy rate of labour at Cold-bath-fields, to a far greater 
extent than it is at Brixton with our hard rate of labour. — 
It is also well known^ that in consequence of our open and 
elevated situation we can commence working nearly half 
an hour sooner, and continue as much later, than they can 
at Cold- bath-fields, during all the winter part of the year. 
Let us take, if you please, this very day, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 14th. Mr. Chesterton gives his actual time of work 
five hours twenty minutes, whilst we make a full day ; we 
shall therefore ascend 20,240 steps, and at Cold-bath-fields 
they will ascend 1 5,360. 

I hope I have thus sufficiently satisfied you, that if hard 
labour be the object of prison discipline, and the intention 
of the law, it is carried out much more extensively here than 
in Middlesex ; where, as I stated before, the excitement of 
labour is diminished that the silent system may be better 
preserved. 

Among the many objections to the silent system, I do not 
see that the Inspectors have remarked the number of boys 
in a prison, who are much more difBcult to prevent 
from talking than middle-aged persons. At Brixton we 
have an average of above forty, out of a total of 250 ; and 
I believe T am within bounds when I say that the one- 
fourth of the punishments, both recorded and unrecorded, 
have been inflicted on these young delinquents, whom it 
is impossible to keep in good order, without the use of a 
cane. Nothing less will keep up the silent system among 
them. 

The difficulty of finding good female monitors is another 
strong argument against the silent system. Good female 
turnkeys are not very easily procured ; but there is hardly 
any persuading a female monitor that she is not in posses- 
sion of discretionary power ; this feeling leads her to en- 
deavour to check conversation by reproof, which is almost 
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certain to induce reply ; until at length both the monitor 
and the prisoner become almost equally faulty. Nor can 
these monitors be brought to report the misconduct of the 
females under their charge, until, in five cases out of six, 
they have been irritated to do it by argument, and perhaps 
by insult. 

At the conclusion of my former paper it will be seen that 
allusion is made to the defects of hard labour punishment 
generally; defects which I do not consider that the silent 
system has been able to overcome in any essential degree. 
The vices inherent in it are briefly enumerated, and the 
second paper proceeds to recommend its abolition, and to 
give twenty reasons for preferring modified solitary con- 
finement to any other description of prison punishment. 
This condensed form of objection was principally suggested 
by some replies and observations which I bad just before 
had the honor to forward to the Prison Discipline Society, 
in answer to a series of questions sent round to the different 
prisons, and which will be found in the appendix to the 
Lord's report. 

** Brixton House of Correction, 
" My Lords, ^9th April 1835. 

'< In the accompanying paper I have endeavoured to show the 
impossibility of preserving strict silence, while prisoners are per- 
mitted to be at large through the day, and are confined together 
at night. I have now the honour to submit to your lordships 
that modified solitary confinement is the only mode of punishment 
that ever can be productive of general good. 

*< From three years* experience as governor of this establish- 
ment, and from much reflection on the nature, the practicability, 
and effect of punishment, I feel the most perfect conviction that 
every other kind or system of prison discipline must be on the 
whole either ineffectual or injurious, as well as most unne- 
cessarily expensive. 

'< My reasons for this opinion are briefly these : 
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'* 1st. That hard-labour punishment, and especially tread- 
wheel labour, contains in itself a counteracting principle to re- 
formation, on account of its bodily excitement, its mental 
irritation, its irregularity and partial operation. 

" 2d. Or any other kind of labour, since all labour mttst 
afford much scope for deception, must give way to medical 
excuses, and must require or admit of some communication. 

•* 3d. That there is no possibility of wholly preventing con- 
tamination while prisoners are allowed to be at large during the 
day, and shut up together during the night ; since, under the 
best regulations, the various duties of the officers, and the various 
employments of the prisoners, will prevent them from being all 
constantly overlooked. 

« 4th. The excitement produced by hard- labour (especially 
tread-wheel labour) renders the mind intractable to instruction 
and reckless, consequently in an unfit state for improvement. 

*< 5th. That hard labour holds out the strongest inducement 
to vice, by affording scope for deceptions relative to health, 
which must be and are continually accompanied by a thousand 
falsehoods, and among females by many bad practices. 

'< 6th. That companionship or acquaintance is the greatest 
alleviation to punishment, wholly preventing reflection and re- 
formation. 

" 7th. That acquaintance by sight is also an evil, similar in 
its nature and less only in degree than acquaintance by speech, 
as the former will induce recognition among discharged prisoners 
nearly as much as the latter. 

<' 8th. That the long confinements required by the lenient 
nature of hard labour punishment are ineffectual, as the 
few prisoners undergoing protracted confinement get in some 
measure reconciled to their situation, which feeling is assisted by 
their generally obtaining some place or employment in the 
prison, where the sense of punishment is almost wholly lost. 

*• 9th. That, on the other hand, the short confinements of 
seven and ten days can hardly be said to be any punishment 
at all. 

*' 10th, That hard-labour punishment, with a restricted diet 
as at present, makes bodily punishment the primary, and men- 
tal punishment the secondary, consideration ; whereas it should be 
the reverse. 
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*' llth. That hard labour, and especially tread- wheel labour, 
is very expensive^ requiring costly machinery and constant su- 
perintendence and repairs, many officers to preserve anything 
like discipline; long confinement to inflict the necessary amount 
of punishment, and that much additional punishment is required 
to suppress the disorder arising in prison. 

" 12th. That solitary confinement is the reverse of all this ; 
it is powerful in its operation without being violent, renders the 
mind tranquil, and consequently open to good impressions, in* 
duces reflection, and wholly prevents that overwhelming evil — 
prison contamination ; affords little or no opening for deception 
and vice, is much less expensive, requiring fewer officers and 
shorter confinements. 

'^ 13th. That solitary confinement may be easily modified, 
without impairing its utility, by books, by some simple employ, 
ment, by visits from the officers of the prison, by short exercise 
in the open air, &c. &c. 

'* 14th. That it may be adopted with perfect safety, with 
common care. 

'* 15th. That it must be the most general of all punishments, 
there being very few cases that would require interference with 
the sentence. 

'< 16th. That very little additional punishment would in all 
probability be required. 

" 17th. That it should be inflicted before trial as well as 
after, as the case only admits of two distinctions, viz. con- 
tamination or separation. If the prisoner on trial is found * Not 
guilty,' he is discharged uninjured or perhaps amended j if, on 
the contrary, he is found ' Guilty,' his previous confinement can 
be taken into consideration in his sentence. 

<' I8th. That the operation of the present law is lenity and 
mercy to the hardened and abandoned culprit ; while it presses 
with tenfold severity on the casual offender, and indeed tends 
irresistibly to destroy him. 

<< 19th. That solitary confinement or mental punishment is 
most simple, and the only natural and proper mode of punishing 
a rational being. 

'< 20th. That all systems of prison discipline are merely ap- 
proximations to it. 
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*' I have elsen^here pointed out the imperfections of the 'si- 
lent system/ and the contradictions involved in it, the difficulty 
of finding inferior officers, the complicated and- perplexing 
description of the duties, the moral certainty of their rbeing badly 
performed, the unnatural arrangement of it altogetben 

" I have only to repeat my perfect conviction as td) the success 
of an experiment, and the offer I have made elsewhere - to 
superintend an Establishment for two or three yiears without 
salary. 

<< I have the honour to be, my lords, your lordships' most obe- 
dient and humble servant, 

** John Sibly/ Lieut: R* Nj" 

I would here take the liberty to invite your atteDtion to 
that most material point, upon which some stress is laid in 
this paper, and which I believe was only insisted on by 
myself. — I allude to the defects inherent in all hard labour 
discipline, the irritation of mind and bodily excitement 
inseparable from it, and the effect which they must have in 
counteracting the true ends of punishment. I have 
turned over the whole of the evidence, and cannot find 
a single allusion to it by any other witness in the whole 
course of their Lordships' examinations ; far less is it exhi- 
bited as a glaring and fundamental defect in the system. 
Most persons, on the contrary, entertain a favourable 
opinion of hard labour as a punishment ; confiding in their 
eyesight, instead of their reflections and understanding, 
they see something which they hastily and superficially 
deem to be good, because it presents the appearance 
of order, and because they have not been led to carry 
their thoughts beyond it. It is always difHcult to fix the 
value of any particular system, for want of a general 
standard with which to compare it, as it would be to form 
any definite notion of length or breadth without some 
standard measure ; and the comparative value of two 
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systems can only be appreciated by their practical results^ 
which must be gathered by patient observation, and exam- 
ined with discriminating candour. 

The silent system obtained its credit by being compared 
only with the laxity and disorder which too generally exist- 
ed in prisons before. Its advocates not being sufficiently 
impressed with the necessity, or not being sufficiently 
imbued with the hope, of obtaining a better order of things, 
were contented with a system from which they derived 
considerable credit. 

As I have alluded to the labours of the Prison Discipline 
Society, I beg to point out one or two of my remarks 
which I find were made on the 18th March, 1836. — ^The 
20th question is intended to ascertain if any injurious 
effects were produced on the mind or health of the pri- 
soners, by soUtary confinement. It will be seen, by reference 
to my answer, that I then also indicated my perfect con- 
viction of its practicability, by stating that " no fear need 
he entertained with the most simple regulations.^' — The 21st 
question relates to the beneficial effects that had been 
observed to result from it^ and I took a second opportunity 
to enlarge on its merits.* 

It is pleasing to observe, that, although only one or two 
of the fifty-four persons whose answers were obtained to this 
circular, seem to be impressed in any strong degree with 
the excellency of solitary confinement, yet not one of them 
expressed the least doubt of its safety. Not contented, 
however, with the above recommendation of separation, 
and fearing that a formal return might not excite so much 
observation as I felt the subject deserved, I took the liberty, 
a few days afterwards, to address a separate letter to the 

♦ Vide Appendix to Lords* Report, ps^e 102. 
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chairman (Appendix, p. 121), ''most strongly and earn- 
estly " soliciting the society to turn its attention to it, and 
stating that I had '* the most perfect conviction that it is 
the only mode of punishment at all calculated to do good ; 
all other systems of prison discipline being, on the whole, 
ineffectual or injurious;" — and adding almost all the reasons 
for adopting it that are contained in my second paper. 

Although my third paper was presented to their Lord- 
ships and printed with the two foregoing, it was written, 
as I have already mentioned, six months before, in No- 
vember and December, 1834. — The twenty reasons were 
abridged from this essay, partly from a sense of its imper- 
fections, and partly from an apprehension that it might be 
too diffuse and minute to be submitted to their Lordships. 
The kindness and urbanity of His Grace the Duke of 
Richmond induced me to present it with the others, for 
which I have now much reason to be grateful. 

« We cannot reflect, without surprise and humiliation, that 
Great Britain, the mistress of laws, arts, and arms, should feel 
herself under the necessity of examining, with a view to copy, 
the institutions of any other people ; that a nation which stands 
confessedly in the foremost rank of modern civilization, a nation 
so celebrated for philanthropy and manly feeling, should suffer 
the canker of prejudice to destroy the vigour of her laws, and 
to impede the administration of justice ; while her offspring, in 
the freshness of youth and strength, is permitted to take the 
lead, and point out the path to the decrepit parent, as if the men- 
tal, like the vegetable kingdom, improved by removal to another 
soil. 

<< As the principles to be kept in view in the formation of a 
criminal code should be the same in all countries, the peculiar 
circumstances of a nation must be disregarded as to expense 5 
nothing therefore is necessary but that the legislator shall think 
for himself, with a heart open to the dictates of humanity, and' 
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a mind stedfastly fixed on the true end of punishment, which 
is reformation. 

** That our prisons were formerly disgracefully neglected is 
probably quite true 3 many were in the hands of men who 
were perhaps vicious themselves, and who therefore could not 
be expected to attend to the moral improvement of their unfor- 
tunate charge^ to set a good example by their conduct, or 
the prisons were by far too confined for the number of unhappy 
wretches who were constantly thrust into them 3 and it may 
reasonably be feared, that not only neglect, but petty cruelty 
and violence, were not unfrequently practised towards prisoners 
who were unwilling to pay for comforts, or too humble to com- 
mand attention and redress \ while the richer villain could indulge 
in all sorts of riotous debauchery uncontrolled. But I believe 
most thinking men who are acquainted with the subject will 
agree that public opinion, and after it the law^ has gone quite 
as much on the opposite side, — that a timorous feeling, miscalled 
humanity, has usurped the seat of sound judgment and whole- 
some rigour 3 and that the ease, comfort, and care of a prison 
are rather an inducement to the commission of crime than 
a warning to deter. 

'' From the degraded state of wretchedness, idleness, and 
vice which it is feared were but too common to our gaols, the 
change to hard labour was a great and decided improvement ; it 
immediately produced some degree of order and regularity 3 and 
by employing some part of the prisoners' time, it prevented, or 
at least diverted, the current of evil ; but at the same time this 
regularity, this order and cleanliness, have produced ameliora- 
tions and comforts which too strongly tend to destroy the ends 
of discipline, and increase the mischief it was intended to prevent. 

'' The great and overwhelming evil of prisons is well known 
to be the contamination of offenders, young and old ; even the 
most expert and wicked of their class cannot enter into prison 
without being still further initiated into the mysteries of crime, 
while the young, the timid, and the novice immediately become 
hardened and reckless from the example of their infamous asso- 
ciates. It is most strange that the magnitude of this evil has 
been acknowledged so long and so universally, that it has almost 
become a by-word, uttered without producing emotion, or else 
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a feeling of despair^ as if the mischief was felt to be irremediable^ 
and that thousands who complain of any thing like severity in our 
prisons feel little or no compunction in submitting a young of- 
fender to their influence. The legislature also has so feebly en- 
deavoured to meet this enormous evil by what is called < classifi- 
cation/ that the attempt can only excite a smile in any one 
who will take the trouble to think on the subject. Supposing 
any class to be ever so well formed, supposing it possible for 
the individuals composing it to have committed only one species 
of crime, will not their proficiency be as various as the indi- 
viduals themselves ? and will not the placing a young offender 
in it be exactly like putting a young apprentice in a manufactory 
among other apprentices and workmen^ some of whom will be 
first-rate hands? and will it not be placing him precisely in that 
branch which the young tradesman has chosen for himself, 
which he is therefore likely to learn with avidity, and in which 
he is most likely to be expert ? 

" The Act of Parliament, in mentioning classification, directs 
that in all houses of correction the prisoners shall be divided, 
at least into three classes for males, and two for females (besides 
those which are directed to be appropriated to prisoners com- 
mitted for trial, who are ordered to be put into other classes). 
This is the measure taken to prevent contamination. For the 
males it is enacted, that the first and second^ classes shalljcon- 
tain convicted prisoners, who are ordered to be placed in either 
of the two that the visiting justices shall direct, &c. Now these 
two classes, I apprehend, are intended to contain all descriptions 
of offenders, except such as are convicted under the vagrant 
act, there being only one more class which is directed for 
< vagrants.* In these two classes, therefore^ are to be assembled 
pick-pockets, house-breakers, coiners and distributors of coun- 
terfeit money, persons convicted of assaults, of poaching, of 
assaults with intent to commit, &c, &c. &c., of bastardy^ of 
pawning, of wilful damage^ and, lastly, soldiers sentenced to 
hard labour for military offences, and young apprentices for 
misconduct in the service of their masters. Let one of these 
descriptions of crime be examined — housebreakers, for instance — 
and it will immediately be seen that it is an occupation full of 
variety, and may be subdivided into branches almost without 
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number; no two persons can meet who have practised this 
species of crime without mutually instructing each other. 
Several of the other denominations will be found similar ; and 
can any thing be imagined more ridiculous than the attempt to 
destroy the spread of evil communication by such a flimsy 
check as this ? 

** The third male class is equally inefficient^ since all sorts of 
ofiPenders whose crimes cannot be clearly brought home to them, 
indeed the greatest part of those mentioned above, are frequently 
committed to prison under the comprehensive denomination of 
' rogues and vagabonds.* Idle boys, who lurk about watching 
opportunities to rob shops^ form a large proportion of this 
class in the metropolitan prisons, and beggars or trampers, 
who have frequently large families. This committing vagrants 
with numerous children to houses of correction, where they are 
well taken care of, is highly prejudicial to society, as the chil. 
dren never lose the impressions which they have imbibed in 
infancy, and a prison is any thing but a terror to them through 
life. An instance of this occurred a few days since, when a 
woman with two children was committed here, and arrived just 
before dinner ; the eldest child, who no doubt was previously 
under some feelings of dread, exclaimed in surprise, ' Would you 
believe it, mother, here is bread, and meat, and potatoes too ? * 

« For females the law is still more imperfect, as it requires 
only two classes, vagrants being directed to be placed with 
the convicted prisoners in either of the classes which the visiting 
justices shall think fit. Thus, to felons, utterers of bad money, 
persons convicted of wilful damage, of pawning, of bastardy^ 
&c. &c., is added beggars or traropers, (with a great many young 
children, who, of course, are mostly kept with the mother,) and 
disorderly prostitutes of the most abandoned character. There- 
fore, in addition to the evils described as incidental to the males, 
if a female has any remains of modesty or virtuous feeling, it is 
sure to be obliterated by the associations of a prison. 

'Mt is true that in most prisons of any size these classes are 
extended to four or five for each sex. This, however, diminishes 
the evil but very little ; and it may be mentioned that many 
prisoners return to prison for different offences, and thus are 
sent first to one class and then to another. Besides, there 
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are several duties performed daily by prisoners in all prisons, in 
which the classification is of necessity wholly disregarded ; for 
instance, women having any slight affliction or ailment which 
incapacitates them from the* tread-wheel^ are sent to work in the 
laundry and wash-house. In this situation classification is out 
of the question^ as a sufficient number of washers cannot be 
obtained from one class without taking the few females who are 
in a condition to work on the wheel, and without keeping several 
women in the other classes idle. Men also who are ruptured or 
lame, &c,, are employed in the gardens and various other em- 
ployments, which must be done without regard to the classifi- 
tion. 

'< I have said that sentencing prisoners to hard labour was a 
great and manifest improvement. Indeed, it must readily be 
seen that employment which occupies the body or mind ever so 
little must be an improvement over a condition that reduced 
the prisoners to resort to mischief in order to avoid ennui; 
and an additional check is coming into operation in most prisons, 
which has been neglected until very lately, viz. the preservation 
of silence while at work. This is an excellent regulation, as 
tending to repress idle and vicious conversation, and should not 
for a moment be lost sight of. It must not however be over- 
rated 3 the difficulty of reducing it to practice presents an in- 
surmountable barrier to its perfection while acquaintance is 
permitted by sight -, and however excellent the rules of any 
prison may be, and however strictly enforced, I feel fully con- 
vinced that no conscientious man will for a moment affirm that 
any prisoner was ever confined for a month to hard labour who 
had not abundant opportunity to learn ten times as much as he 
probably did learn. 

<< Visiting a prison in the middle of the day, when the rules and 
regulations for carrying on the discipline are infulloperation,when 
the tread-wheel is silently revolving without a whisper, or when 
manual labour is performing with the utmost apparent gravity, 
will present a very different aspect from the state of the same 
prison at unlocking in the morning, at meal-times, at locking-up 
at night, and after being locked up, when the prisoners, having 
been acquainted either before their committal to prison, or since 
their meeting in the class, freely converse from cell to cell. 
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during the evening and great part of the night. No stranger, 
or indeed the officers of the prison, know what conversation 
IS going on in the day-rooms by the wardsmen, by the sick, and 
by prisoners who meet in the performance of various duties in 
which they are permitted to be employed ; and I repeat my 
perfect conviction^ that the best apparently regulated prison in 
England presents but very little real obstacle to prisoners in the 
same class, and indeed I may venture to add throughout the 
whole of the classes, communicating any thing they may think 
proper to each other. It is absolutely Impossible, while they 
are permitted to approach on the same tread- wheel or in the 
same work-room, that any surveillance can be so perfect as to 
supply an effectual check to this enormous evil. 

** But suppose communication by speech to be perfectly pre* 
vented — suppose it to be so, still the very acquaintance by sight 
is an evil of no small magnitude, and which is with the greatest 
impropriety wholly disregarded. Acquaintance by sight when in 
prison will induce recognition when without, as well as acquaint- 
ance by speech. In many cases the effects of prison associations 
are by no means immediately felt, and Indeed it is impossible to 
say at what time of life or in what way the slumbering viper may 
again be drawn forth to sting the casual and reformed offender, to 
renew the unknown or forgotten slander, and to drag down the un- 
happy victim who by long exertion may have succeeded in at least 
partially regaining public esteem. It is not unlikely that many 
youths, by having the blush called into their cheeks in the 
presence of their companions, have preferred descending to the 
lowest grade, and seeking acquaintances among whom com- 
punction would be ridiculed and infamy almost considered 
a virtue. And how probable is it that females, years after the 
commission of an offence, have been hailed by drunken and 
profligate prison acquaintances, of whom they never would 
otherwise have had the slightest knowledge, and when in com- 
pany of friends to whom the circumstance was never known, 
or by whom it had been long forgiven or forgotten. The 
liability to be thus exposed is such an unjust and unnecessary 
check upon reformation, is such a millstone hung round the 
neck of virtuous resolution, as to be highly prejudicial 3 and 
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doubtless many,wbo might by the smallest help have been enabled 
to re-ascend the steep path which leads to a good name, have 
been completely deterred by the impolitic difficulty thus attached 
to the undertaking. Thus^ instead of fostering the virtuous 
principle, instead of inclining the wavering mind, and assisting 
the young offender to regain his lost character, when the smart 
of his punishment is yet fresh upon him, an impediment is 
thrown in his way, which it is almost beyond human power to 
overcome. What female, who may, by the temptations of a vanity 
so natural and so fatal to the sex, have once rendered herself 
liable to this contamination^ can for a moment be supposed 
capable of ever resisting its influence. However great may at first 
be her sense of degradation and disgust, however strong her 
feelings of shame, the acquaintances she will have formed and 
the taint she will have received must create such a fatal im- 
pression on her mind as to render the way to virtue doubly rugged, 
and to strew flowers in the path of vice. When we reflect on the 
dreadful consequences of the destructive blasts of prison contami- 
nation, so fatal and so extensive in their range, we can scarcely re- 
strain a feeling of shame and indignation that this * classification* 
should be all the effort a great and enlightened nation can make 
to arrest the progress of so alarming an evil, that a timid and 
miserable policy should suffer the fatal gangrene to eat into the 
vitals of society, and still fear and neglect to apply the cautery 
to the rankling wound. 

'< Since^ then, this most mischievous tendency is constantly 
counteracting the good which discipline and correction ought to 
produce, it is not wonderful that the high expectations that were 
anticipated from them should have so signally failed. 

*' As the tread-wheel is now generally adopted in most houses 
of correction, I shall confine my observations to it, as that de- 
scription of punishment with which I am best acquainted; and I 
shall endeavour to show, that, besides the difficulty of preventing 
contamination, there are so many serious drawbacks as to render 
it totally unfit for the purpose for which it was or ought to have 
been designed. I have before observed that no prison, how- 
ever excellent its regulations, can wholly suppress evil commu- 
nications. Those prisoners in the same class, particularly those 
who may have been acquainted before their meeting in prison, 
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will eagerly watch and embrace every opportunity that may 
present itself. If the officer but turn his back, if his attention 
is diverted but for a moment to any other part of his duty, that 
moment is seized with the utmost promptitude. When prison- 
ers are working at the tread-wheel they necessarily are at some 
little distance from the officer, their backs are towards him, and 
conversation more or less can go on in an under tone, which it 
is impossible completely to suppress while prisoners are working 
touching each other. It has been endeavoured in some prisons 
to remedy this by dividing the wheel into partitions, so that the 
prisoners work separately as in a box^ and by taking them indivi- 
dually from the wheel to their cell. This may certainly be done, 
and will as certainly tend to lessen the evil. It is however a 
cumbrous regulation. The difficulty of keeping an exact ac- 
count of each prisoner*s labour, and of taking them forward 
and backward, must be very great 3 the attention of the officer 
must be confined to this single duty ; the tread wheel also will 
only hold about four fifths of the number that it will contain 
without the partitions. The expense of a prison must therefore 
be considerably increased in machinery and officers by this 
mode of carrying on the discipline ; and the constantly con- 
fining prisoners (and if they be not constantly confined the re- 
gulation is of little use) in their cells, and keeping them on the 
tread-wheel separate and alone, is an infraction of the spirit of 
the present law, which assuredly does not contemplate any thing 
like individual seclusion. 

<<But, after all, if the law did sanction this individual seclusion 
thus far, still it is only an approximation to perfection. There 
must be wardsmen in every class 3 and many prisoners who are 
constantly employed in a hard-labour prison, who are thus re- 
moved from under their officer*s eye, they must have frequent 
opportunites of talking in going to the privies^ to the surgeon, 
to the chapel, for their meals, &c., as well as those who attend 
the schools, and in many other cases that are of daily occurrence. 

" The labour of the tread-wheel is also objectionable on ac- 
count of its irregularity in the amount of work performed by each. 
Supposing the regulation as to speaking, and even as to sight, 
to be strictly carried into execution, still the constant variation 
in the number of prisoners confined in the prison will occasion 
nearly a corresponding variation in the individual labour. 

H 
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will constantly happen that there are not enough tread- wheels 
for the whole of the prisoners to work when the prison is full ; 
and indeed whatever number there may be in confinement^ 
whether more or less than the classes were intended to contain, the 
variation will be occasioned by the addition or subtraction of a 
single individual. For instance, if a wheel be ofsuflBcient dimen- 
sions to contain fifteen persons, and the maximum of labour be 
three to one, or forty-five minutes per hour, there should be 
twenty men to work in that class, when the proportion will be 
exacty as there will be fifteen on the wheel and five off; but if there 
be any other number (not divisible by four) the amount of in- 
dividual labour will be less 5 and it must be observed, that the 
classification, without, as I have shown, any adequate^ benefit, 
renders this irregularity still greater 3 and it sometimes occurs 
that one class may be working five, ten, or even fifteen minutes 
per hour actual work less than almost all the others 5 and 
when we take into consideration that this amount is doubled in 
difference by the change fi'om labour to rest, the quantity in a 
day's work will be found to be considerable ; and although this 
is sought to be prevented by changing the prisoners from one 
size wheel to another, by dividing the larger classes into two, &c. 
still it constantly happens that a great irregularity cannot be 
prevented. 

<' This irregularity occasions disputes and irritation, which is 
highly destructive of all discipline. While these are going on, 
labour is suspended 5 and I have frequently known all the pri- 
soners get off a wheel, and argument to be carried on for some 
time before they could again be brought to work. Moreover, 
as the notorious ofienders are generally shrewd and clever, they 
sometimes succeed in puzzling the officer respecting their turns, 
&c., who may not always be able to silence objections which 
appear specious, or provide remedies for wants and occasions 
which seem reasonable, and he is thus brought into contempt -, 
especially as the prisoners will combine to deceive him, and he 
has frequently no clue to guide him amidst a multitude of 
contradictions. 

" Tread-wheel labour is also very ineffectual from the im- 
possibility of its being made a general punishment, from the 
liability which it presents for interference with the sentence on 
account of health. In all punishments there are some liabilities 
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of this kind, and it will be readily seen that this species of hard 
labour must have its full share. To the healthy and robust only, 
who can have no possible excuse for leaving their work, can it 
be said to be certain. How few persons are there who cannot 
frame some excuse for visiting the surgeon, who cannot display 
some old mark of a hurt or wound inflicted many years before, 
and which is sure to be painful during a confinement in prison ! 
How many cases are there where the offenders cannot be placed 
on the wlieel at all^ or^ at most, but for a small portion of their 
imprisonment ! I am not considering here whether any de- 
scription of crime ought to be punished more or less ; with that 
point the efficacy of prison discipline has nothing to do. If the 
law declares any thing to be a crime for which certain punish- 
ment should be inflicted, the propriety of that declaration is not 
attempted to be examined here. That species of punishment 
must be the best which admits of least interference with the 
sentence when pronounced 5 and the law wisely allows a latitude 
to those who are empowered to pronounce that sentence, who 
are thus enabled to meet the circumstances of the various cases 
which they are called upon to examine, and to determine the 
amount of punishment by the term of its duration. 

<' Prisoners are sent to the tread-mill afflicted with lameness 
in the hands or feet, are aged, or badly ruptured, and many 
others, who can by no means be placed upon the wheels,* 
females who are suckling, who are enceinte, &c. &c. must be 
also excused : these persons therefore undergo but a small share 
of the punishment, which their fellow offenders suffer. 

" The mere escape from labour, however, is not the evil I 
particularly point at, but one far greater in extent, far more de- 
grading in its character, and far more fatal in its effect ; it is 
the door which is opened to fraud, the eternal endeavour to de- 
ceive the surgeon, the incessant recourse which is had to every 
species of falsehood, not unfrequently accompanied with self 
abuse, and particularly among the females, with various kinds 
of disgraceful expedients 5 thus calling into action all the worst 
impulses of our nature, which it should be the business of punish- 
ment to repress, and thus destroying the very reformation which 
it is intended to excite. Thil^ is an evil the effects or extent of 
which is very little known by legislators. The occasional sue- 
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cess of one impostor stimulates others also to exert their in- 
genuity. The excitement of this employment, and the applause 
obtained among their fellows, has the effect of sweetening their 
labours, and rendering their punishment almost nugatory. While 
every bad passion is thus called into operation, while the 
endeavour to deceive the officers as to labour, as well as their 
fellow prisoners in numerous minor points as to food, clothing, 
&c, &c., form an employment so much to the taste of the ac- 
complished culprit, and so peculiar to his habits, can it be a 
matter of the least surprise that we never hear of a reclaimed 
offender, that the labours of the different chaplains are unpro- 
ductive^ that the momentary impressions which perhaps are not 
unfrequently made should be immediately effaced, and that a 
prison is beheld by the great mass without the least feeling of 
dread. 

<< But the greatest objection to the tread- wheel is, that it 
endeavours to effect its object by the weakest and most difficult 
road ; it attacks the mind as it were through the body, or 
rather, bodily punishment is made the primary, and mental 
punishment the secondary, consideration. If there were no 
active principles of resistance to reform in operation^ which I 
have shown to be the unavoidable companions of our present 
mode of punishment, still the avenues to reflection are in a great 
measure closed, which it should be the first object of correction 
to throw open. Prisoners thus actively employed look happy 
and cheerful -, it is a general remark of strangers 3 their time 
passes smoothly^ if not merrily along ; they have little or no 
care ; their daily food is provided and put into their hands ; and 
with plenty of air, exercise, and company, the wants of many 
can be but very trifling. They can therefore look forward with 
placid joy to the time of their enlargement, and proceed with- 
out apprehension to take their chance of being again arrested 
and sent back to the wheel. During the period of confinement, 
reflection is prevented by the presence of their companions ; 
they think little about forming resolutions of amendment ; and 
they carry away none of that salutary dread which a prison 
should properly inspire. 

** Although when a consideration of such vital importance 
as the reformation of offenders is concerned, I have already 
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stated that expense must be disregarded, still the erection of 
many splendid, light, and airy edifices, with costly machinery, 
has, perhaps, been carried a little too far, and especially if it be 
allowed^ as I contend^ that the effect is exerted in a wrong di- 
rection. In foreign countries, where manual labour is a great 
object, some adequate return may be made of prisoners* work ; 
but in Great Britain^ where machinery so much abounds, and 
where most articles can be purchased cheaper than they can be 
produced by any but the regular manufacturer, the return of a 
treadmill will barely defray the expense of keeping it in repair : 
the first cost of machinery is therefore wholly sunk -, great care 
and attention are required in constantly looking after it ; a mass 
of rules and regulations are embodied, which demand the most 
unremitting solicitude in administering, and which produce dis- 
putes, irritation^ falsehood^ and every kind of disgraceful decep- 
tion, in a most laborious endeavour to effect what could be infi- 
nitely better done without it. 

<< It is true that there are some handicraft trades which ma- 
chinery does not interfere with, and that shoe-making, saddlery, 
carpenters' and joiners* work, and some others, might still be 
taught prisoners, as a manner of usefully employing their time 
while in prison, and as a means of enabling them to gain an 
honest livelihood when discharged ; that women might be taught 
the various branches of needlework, the business of the laundry, 
wash-house, &c. &c.; this is certainly true; but it may still be 
doubted whether it is right for society to confer anything that 
may be considered a benefit upon crime, or to bestow upon of- 
fenders a premium, which by thousands of the deserving poor 
would be hailed as a great blessing. If this be a just mode of 
reasoning, however harsh and unfeeling it may at first appear, it 
will follow that the philanthropist, in mistaken zeal in the cause 
of humanity, has held out inducements to crime, and temptations 
to transgress the laws, which it should be his first duty to uphold 5 
at all events it must be evident that only the rudiments of these 
trades can be taught to prisoners who are to be confined but for 
a short time, that it would destroy the ends of punishment by 
lightening its burden, and I think therefore it would be much 
better for those prisoners whose confinement does not extend 
beyond a certain period not to be employed at all in manual 
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labour. Society should not, in the indiscretion of its kindness, 
confer any thing like an advantage, except upon those whose 
punishment shall be so severe that no person could for a moment 
wish to undergo it, to embrace the attendant benefit. However 
the gentle and the good may be shocked at such cold reasoning 
as this, it is, I fear, only a part of the immutable law of nature, 
and a fulfilment of the almighty decree, which declares that ' by 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread/ To raise the 
criminal above the deserving poor is surely a most irrational 
inversion, and an outrage on common sense. While there is in 
a nation an honest and industrious individual, that individual has 
a right to expect whatever assistance his fellow citizens can 
bestow, before the dishonest and the idle, not only as a matter 
of favour, but as a just reward for the example he has given to 
society. 

'' As an instance of how much the best parts of prison regu- 
lations contain in themselves the bane of their perfection, I may 
mention, that at no time or in no manner is decorum more 
violated than in the passage to and from chapel, and in the 
schools. It is a matter of daily occurrence that prisoners who 
have been working in silence and good order for hours, become 
(from the circumstance of their being closely thronged together 
through narrow parts, imperfectly lighted, perhaps where de- 
tection is difficult if not impossible,) during the short time 
of their transit, noisy, turbulent, and riotous 3 the bands of 
good order appear to be suddenly removed, and every minor 
species of crime is committed in an instant, as hustling their 
fellow prisoners and stealing from their pockets, annoying the old 
and irritable, as well as swearing and every kind of vicious expres- 
sion, &c. &c. It is true that this lasts only a few minutes, that the 
disorder immediately subsides on reaching their seats in the 
chapel, and that decency is seldom outraged during the per- 
formance of Divine service -, the confusion, however, as suddenly 
returns during their passage back ; and it must be expected 
that situations which expose the prisoners to temptation to 
such irregular behaviour will of themselves destroy all the efiect 
which their attendance on Divine worship ought to produce. It 
will easily be imagined that female prisoners are particularly 
guilty of this breach of decorum ; although withdrawn from 
under their officer's eye but for a few seconds, during the turning 
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a corner or locking a door, their volubility, as if increased by 
preceding restraint, breaks out with redoubled impetuosity ; all 
solemn and religious feelings are immediately destroyed 5 and 
can it be supposed that their compulsory attendance in chapel 
can be productive of the slightest good ? When so many per- 
sons are assembled in such a contracted space they cannot but 
be sensible of their own strength, of the impossibility of the 
officers fixing upon any one in particular -, and although I have 
stated above, that decorum is seldom outraged in the chapel, I 
must add that some of the greatest riots which I have witnessed 
in the prison have occurred in that 'place, upon one or two 
occasions where the prisoners have fancied themselves aggrieved. 
The schools are not so bad, as they are less numerously at- 
tended, but it is an evil of a similar nature, and only differs in 
degree, especially in the female school. If the school master or 
mistress is only absent a moment, all sorts of riotous conduct 
and conversation immediately commence. It may also be 
added, that the 'classification' is again violated here, since I 
apprehend in no prison is there a school for each class. 

*' I trust I have now shown that tread-wheel labour and prison 
discipline generally, however excellent it may appear when con- 
trasted with the old state of laxity and degradation, is still far, 
very far, short of perfection or of attaining its intended end ; 
that it is yet liable to all the horrors of contamination to their 
utmost extent, that irritation and indecorum prevail to a much 
greater degree than maybe imagined, that the good order obtained 
in any prison is more apparent than real, that reflection is destroyed 
rather than fostered, and that reformation is next to impossible. 
Indeed observation abundantly confirms the inutility of prisons, 
except inasmuch as they shut up offenders temporarily who 
would otherwise run loose upon society, and that they break 
plans of depredation by restraining for a short time one or more 
of the projectors 5 but it must not be forgotten, as a balance to 
this benefit, that the culprits are educated during their confine- 
ment to, perhaps, a far geater extent than they would acquire^ 
if left to themselves, in a considerable period, and are turned 
out of prison accomplished in the trade of villany. 

''I apprehend that by far the greatest real punishment which 
is endured by the inmates of a prison generally arises fi-om their 
being kept on a reduced allowance of food, and from their being 
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deprived of stimulating drink. The first o£ these privations, 
however, is only really felt by the men, as the females and boys 
have a sufficient allowance; and the second, however disagreeable 
it may be considered by the prisoners themselves^ is doubtless 
one of the greatest benefits that could be conferred upon them, 
in breaking the chain of debauchery, and allowing the system a 
temporary respite from the influence of intoxicating spirits. The 
effects of this I have witnessed many times, especially in the 
cases of young females, who have been committed to prison 
bloated and disgusting, or squalid and emaciated, and who, after 
having remained on regular diet for a month, have been dis- 
charged with every appearance of renewed health, and a sur- 
prising improvement in point of personal appearance. The 
elasticity of the youthful mind soon accommodates itself to any 
situation that is not altogether intolerable, especially where 
company is provided ; boys, therefore, who are also not affected 
by the dietary, can hardly be said to be punished at all, mach 
less then can they be said to be reformed. With respect to 
young females, I think I need only ask any person not abso- 
lutely deranged, if, in endeavouring to recall an abandoned 
woman back to feminine feelings and reformed habits, he would 
commence by placing her in the highest state of excitability, 
which in some cases is known to affect her constitutionally, — a 
situation in which her easily-excited temperament immediately 
renders her reckless of restraint, intractable to instruction, and 
heedless of consequences, to elicit a full condemnation of tread- 
wheel labour altogether 5 even without taking into the account 
what I have showed to be its inevitable attendants and conse- 
quences, it must be evident that, especially among women, this 
state of bodily excitement must produce equally irritable 
thoughts, acts, and conversation, which cannot be wholly sup- 
pressed, and must therefore completely destroy every thing 
like sober reflection. 

^< Any other kind of labour which does not induce this 
excitement, such as needle work for women, picking oakum^ &c. 
for men, must be much more favourable to reformation 3 but 
when it is considered that even this contains a counteracting 
principle in itself, by diverting the attention, and furnishing 
matter for at least some conversation, I think it will be seen that 
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-it had better be abandoned, especially for short confinements. 
While the comforts of acquaintance and companionship, how- 
ever restricted, be conceded, a prison will be any thing but a 
place to improve the morals or to mend the heart, to create 
regret for the past, or a determination to reform the future. 

^' Since, then, neither tread-wheel or any other kind of labour 
has been found competent to produce the result for which pun- 
islunent was designed ; since its anticipated good is ascertained 
to be more than counterbalanced by its attendant ills ; I believe 
it will be allowed that there is but one expedient which can 
combine the advantages and avoid the evils, that can ensure 
punishment without risking contamination, that will induce re- 
jection, strengthen virtuous resolution, calm the turbulent, and 
correct the vicious, destroy temptation to deceive by remov- 
ing the cause and the applauding witnesses who used to ex- 
cite it, and deliver the criminal up to the spell of a monitor, 
hitherto little heeded amidst the bustle and riot of a debauched 
life, but who will not fail to exact from the disarmed culprit 
powerful retribution for former neglect, and this expedient is 
isolation or solitary confinement. 

*' Before, however, we commence entering into the propriety 
of adopting this mode of punishment, it is necessary to define 
and determine precisely to what extent solitary confinement can 
or should be practically carried. The first view of this sub- 
ject presents a frightful picture to the imagination, and the 
immuring a fellow creature in the seclusion of a narrow cell is 
beheld with a terror and alarm which could not be much in- 
creased if the unhappy criminal were in danger of being starved 
to death. It is perfectly astonishing to witness the diversity of 
opinions that have been formed on this matter ; some persons to 
whom the subject of prison discipline was not altogether new, 
I have known contend against all classification, walls, yards, 
and divisions 5 while others have as stoutly maintained that all 
punishment should be inflicted by shutting the prisoners up in 
total darkness for a very few days only. These are the two 
extremes between which propriety resides. It will, I imagine, be 
needless for me to combat the first proposition, which, I appre- 
hend, carries its own condemnation ; but with respect to the 
second, which is solitary confinement in its strictest sense, it 

I 
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must be remarked that many circumstances will render it im- 
possible to execute such a sentence when pronounced, and that all 
punishment should be as general as possible ; that is, it should be 
of such a nature as not to render it liable to be evaded. — 
Short sentences of solitary and dark confinement might easily be 
defeated by the prisoners pretending fits or other active illness -, 
they must be taken out of the dark cells, and the sentence 
would expire before probably the medical officer was able to 
decide on the case ; prisoners who are ill of diseases not active 
or dangerous cannot be denied medical aid ; females could be 
able to evade it under various pretences, and it may be feared 
that it is too powerful a punishment to be inflicted on the sex 
generally. Reformation is given up as out of the question, as 
there can be no opportunity for religious instruction and advice 
without personal communication with the chaplain, who^ as well 
as the surgeon, would materially interfere with the sentence ; 
and there can be no time for that silent monitor, whose approach, 
though not equally hasty perhaps, is, I apprehend, equally certain 
in all cases where the situation is favourable to his advances. 
Another reason which I believe to be fully as important is, that 
when the sentence is so very short, even the prospect of its cer- 
tain and speedy termination would afford a relief which is highly 
unfavourable to improvement ; and also, the necessary period 
that would be required for the heavier offenders might possibly 
endanger their health, or at least so much so as to render it 
proper to interfere with the sentence on medical grounds. 

** There are many other inconveniences attending this species 
of dark and solitary incarceration (although I consider the above 
quite sufficient to command its rejection), which, however they 
may be more or less obviated by contrivances, will on enumera- 
tion be found to place the advantages of a more lenient mode 
of punishment, with increased time, in a still stronger point of 
view. It is evident that a gaoler cannot be enabled to take the 
proper charge of his prisoners unless he and his officers have 
the means of overlooking them whenever occasion may require, 
and of watching the proceedings of any who may be suspected 
of deception, &c. ; and it would be better if they could do so 
without being themselves observed. The prisoners' food might 
and should be given them without communication by speech or 
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sight 5 but their bedding also should be removed every morning 
and given them every evening, which cannot be done without the 
latter. Those confined for above a certain period should be 
allowed a short time for air and exercise ', and, although much 
instruction cannot be given to short fines^ still I think it will be 
agreed that they should by no means be kept without spiritual 
assistance ; that all who can read should be supplied with suit- 
able booksy and of course the means of reading them. It will 
perhaps be objected, that supplying the prisoners with books is 
doing in another way what I have hitherto being decrying, viz., 
lightening the burden of punishment by furnishing them with 
amusement or employment 3 true, but my object is to reform 
the mind, to teach the offender to think, to reflect ; and there- 
fore a certain degree of relief which tends to promote these ends 
is not only proper but indispensable. The prisoner is thus 
taught to hold communion with God and with himself. This 
is assailing the enemy by the proper means, since if the mind is 
reformed the conduct will necessarily follow. When the citadel 
is reduced, the town will surrender of itself. Besides, nothing 
can be more prejudical or impolitic than to allow the human 
mind to sink into a state of morbid insensibility and despondency, 
which it perhaps would do if not stimulated by some little ex- 
citing exercise ; and I imagine this, with the short time for air 
and exercise which I have before mentioned, will be just sufficient 
to preserve health. 

« The severity of any particular mode of punishment which 
does not affect the health I deem as of little consequence, for 
while that severity can be measured or is known, the total 
quantity can be regulated by its duration. These considerations, 
however, have limits, which must not be lost sight of, lest, while 
avoiding one extreme, we run into another. At present, a prisoner 
is confined for eighteen months or two years for uttering coun- 
terfeit coin, or for an assault on a constable, &c., while his 
wife and family must in many cases be supported by the parish. 
Would it not be better, by increasing the severity of the pun- 
ishment, to inflict the same amount in a shorter period of time, 
and thus allow the culprit earlier to return to assist in relieving 
society from the support of his offspring ; for it should be known 
that the few prisoners who are thus enduring protracted- con- 
finement in our prisons are almost certain to obtain some easy 
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situation long before the expiratioiv of the terot df impriBOAmeiit, 
where the sense of penishnnent is aireviafted by ihetr good for- 
tune in procuring an appointment, which makes them objects of 
envy to those who surround them. On the other hand, the 
term cannot be extremely shortened, as the severity of the pun- 
ishment would require to be increased so much as to make it a 
torture^ and the limited time would destroy all hope of reforma- 
tion. It seems, therefore, that a medium must be observed ia 
this as hi every thing else ; that either extreme i6 highly per- 
nicious and destructive of the proposed result. I think it will 
be admitted that a great improvement is open here ; and that 
while many persons are suffered to drag on their existence fot 
one or two years in a state of listless indifference, without suf- 
fering punishment and without feeling remorse, and are dismissed 
at the expiration of their confinement without carrying away any 
of the salutary dread which is the protection of society, where 
the criminal is unreclaimed, while not only themselves but their 
families are maintained at the expense of that community which 
they have outraged, others are sent to prisons for minor offences, 
for such short periods th^t they have hardly time to commence 
feeling repentance or remorse before they are again vomited 
forth upon the world ^ they can scarcely have gone through the 
necessary process of cleaning, &c, &c. before tliey are again 
discharged; and the only impressions they have received are a 
temporary benefit in purifying their persons, and a damning and 
lasting evil in the acquaintances formed during their short incar- 
ceration. Here the medium is exceeded in both directions; 
firstly, by the present lenient nature of hard-labour punishment^ 
which requires so long a period of imprisonment to inflict the 
necessary quantum j and secondly, by short confinements, which 
are no punishments at all^ and whose only effect is evil. 

<* The advantages belonging to (he system of solitary confine- 
ment in light cells, with proper regulations as to employment, 
(which should be chiefly mental, or at all events in the first 
place,) air, and exercise, must, I think, be obvious on the subtest 
investigation. The first and greatest is the total prevention of 
contamination; second, its tendency to promote reformatioo^ 
by inducing reflection and destroying irritation > third, by the 
gene^lity of the punishment, which therefore could be seldom 
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evaded; fourth^ its severity, wliich^ requiring iborter [terioda of 
coD6nement» would llierefore be less expensive. 

" Of the first of these I have already spoken at some length ; 
but I am so anxious on this point, which I consider of the 
greatest possible importance, that I believe I cannot impress it 
too strongly on my readers ^ it is indeed a dreadful and enormous 
evil ; k may be said^ that prisoners may and do frequent such 
company as they meet in prison, when at large ; it i» but too true, 
I fear, that many do; but aa they cannot be made worse, the 
fear is, not that they themselves shall be contamiiiated, but that 
they shall contaminate others. It is the novice in crime that we 
may hope to deter ^ the youth who has yet some feelings of 
compunction, and the female who has some sense of shame; the 
striplings of both sexes from the country^ who will be prevented 
from forming acquaintances and associations with the infamy of 
the town. And be it ever remembered, that however short or 
long may be the distance which the culprit has advanced in the 
road to ruin, his course must be more or less checked, and 
cannot be accelerated, by the infllclion of solitary confinement. 

** I mast here endeavour to meet another objection of some 
weighty respecting persons committed for trial. It may at first 
sight be allegedv that however clear the evidence may be against 
them^ still, as their cases have to be examined into and 
determined on before another tribunal, by which they may 
be declared innocent, they should not at once be ordered into 
solitary confinement. But even here, the injustice of this mode 
of proceeding, especially when coupled with the advantages 
attending it, will not upon examination be found so flagrant as 
may at first be imagined. The law commands, that for certain 
crimes and in certain cases persons shall be committed to gaol 
for safe custody ; but since the danger of confining persons 
tc^ether is so apparent and so extensive, why should not the 
law further command that they shall be kept in their cells alone, 
and separate from each other, to be allowed as much latitude as 
circumstances will permit, to have more frequent commu- 
nication with the officers of the prison, to have more air and 
exercise if possible, but still to be prevented from associating 
with other persons in similar predicaments? What parent 
would not readily embrace the proposal for his child ? Surely 
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the law in iu tenderness should weigh conseqaences and ex- 
amiDe circumstances ; surely it is its most undoubted province 
in such cases to preserve society as much as possible from con- 
tamination, and individuals from destruction before trial, as to 
punish offenders after conviction. The case admits of only two 
distinctions, contamination or separation. No person is com- 
mitted to gaol until after examination had upon oath before a 
magistrate ; and if committed after such examination, however 
the technicality of the law may consider him innocent until a 
jury shall pronounce the charge proved, still reason will view 
him, if not as guilty of the whole crime charged against him yet so 
much so as to allow that substantial justice will not be essentially 
violated by his confinement, and as under the unavoidable circum- 
stances to render it highly proper that he should not be allowed 
such range daring the time as to expose him to the fatal influence 
of the maelstrom, whose vortex is certain and irretrievable ruin. 
Essential justice is doubtless infringed in every prisoner who is 
confined in gaol, and discharged after trial ; it is the unavoidable 
nature of human institutions. In one case the confinement is 
lighter, but the consequences most fatal ; in the other, the con- 
finement is more irksome, but tbe consequences must be most 
salutary. It cannot be seen without surprise, that the operation 
of the law at present is tenderness and lenity to the hardened 
and notorious criminal, while on the casual offender it presses 
with tenfold severity -, for the latter not only suffers doubly, if 
he has yet any remaining feelings of propriety, but carries away 
the poison in his mind after the sting of punishment has ceased 
to be felt 5 while the former is likely to suffer less during the 
operation, and can imbibe but little additional taint comparatively 
from the situation in which he has been placed. 

<< It will be seen in a great majority of the petty felonies which 
are tried at our sessions, that if the offence was not so clear as 
to bring the culprit within the letter of the law — that is to say, if 
tbe offence was less, the same magistrate, who, after examination^ 
would commit the thief to gaol for trial if the offence was 
certain, would most probably, from the character of the de- 
linquent, in the former case immediately send him to a house of 
correction as "a rogue and vagabond and reputed thief 5 arid 
supposing solitary confinement to exist in the latter places; could 
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there be any impropriety in permitting the same magistrate to 
inflict immediately the same penalty for a clearer and greater 
crime beh'eved/ and indeed proved on oath to have been com- 
mitted, (but which the tenderness of the law prevents him fram 
finally determining on,) than he is already authorized to award 
for a lighter and smaller one, and more especially as the confine- 
ment undergone before trial could be taken into consideration in 
passing the sentence. 

'< It has been suggested that an amelioration of this mode of 
confinement^ viz., placing a small number of prisoners in a roomy 
cell together^ instead of keeping them separate, regard being 
had' to their crime and character, might be sufficient in these 
cases ; but when the difficulty of discriminating is taken into 
consideration, coupled with the defective information which must 
always exist in gaols, when it is remembered that there must be 
three males in each of these cells, and that, in the event of mistake, 
the keeping these persons so much together is likely to disseminate 
the poison with concentrated strength, I think it will be conceded 
that nothing short of isolation from other prisoners will meet the 
evil. 

'' The second advantage of solitary confinement is its ten- 
dency to promote reflection and its avoiding every kind of irrita- 
tion. In all sorts of labour there must arise more or less con- 
versation, which (however it may be attempted) it will be found 
impossible wholly to suppress ; disputes respecting the quantity 
and manner of performing manual labour, respecting the turn 
for remounting the tread-wheel, respecting the number resting 
compared with the number working, respecting the food^ cloth- 
ing, &c., &Q, Numberless questions may be and are asked every 
day, which not only cannot be prevented, but which render 
reply imperative ; this produces rejoinder and so forth. These 
irregularities are exhibited to the eye of the magistrates or 
strangers as little as possible ; when they visit the yards of prisons^ 
all such exhibitions are, of course, seen by the prisoners to be 
unseasonable -, nevertheless they do occur, I may say, hundreds 
of times every day ; all this is directly opposed to reflection. 
Prisoners are generally very ready to seek occasions of conver- 
sation and dispute^ and these, which are frequently sources of 
much trouble and disquietude to the oflicers^ afi*ord them a 
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means of relaxation and amusement, of exercising that qutok- 
ness of perception and repartee for which many are raouirkable, 
of displaying their talents^ and eliciting applause from their 
fellow prtsonerSy of exulting perhaps in the offioers' perplexity^ 
and thus unprofitably passing away time during which they 
should unquestionably be so circumscribed as to be kept at least 
in the road to reformation. The very act of removal to so 
many different places or parts of the prison (and especially in 
large bodies) is a laxity which is highly detrimental. The 
prisoner has first his cell^ then a day room^ perhaps a work-room, 
a large airing or working yard, to the chapel, to the hospital, 
besides the different places in which they may be permitted to 
work, and those who attend the schools -, thus it will be seen 
that besides the performance of labour, the prisoner spends not an 
inconsiderable portion of his time in visiting one part or other 
of the prison, all of which tends to divert his attention and occupy 
his mind. By depriving the prisoner of company, and retaining 
him in the solitude of his cell, you deliver him up to thought, 
you take away almost all the occasions for conversation or di- 
version, the mind soon becomes a placid mirror, reflecting past 
events with a faithfulness which cannot be mistaken or confused, 
and a force which cannot be repelled, and by portraying past 
motives and actions in their real colours supplies the best guide 
by which the culprit may govern himself in future. 

« Thirdly. This sort of punishment must be the most general 
that can be adopted, as there are very few cases in which it 
may not be inflicted with safety and certainty, and these few 
will occur the less frequently on account of the shorter duration 
of the prisoners' confinement, of which I shall speak by and by. 
Of course these few cases are all medical ones, and when decep- 
tion is imagined by the surgeon to be practised, the person sus- 
pected can easily be placed in a cell so constructed that he 
shall be overlooked without the inspector being observed ; by 
this means the attempt will be soon detected, or at all events 
assistance can be readily supplied. 1 have before mentioned 
that deception is constantly attempted in tread-wheel labour, 
doubtless sometimes successfully 5 and although not many 
have the hardihood to persevere to any great length, 1 have 
known a prisoner hold out for three months, although on 
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bread and water dict^ and confined in a dark cell for nearly all 
the time. This only occurs when the criminal is to be impri- 
soned for a long period^ and when the expected relief will there- 
fore be considerable, when he is stimulated by the continual 
hope of every day attaining his end, and when his yieldingi 
though but for a day or two, would destroy the impression which 
he hopes to have made by his former lengthened endurance. But 
as deception is much easier practised by women than by men, 
it is among female prisoners that it is most constant and most 
successful 5 the constitutional habits of women renders it im- 
perative that they shall be excused from the wheel every fourth 
week, but this period of relaxation is not unfrequently extended 
by practices which cannot be described ; and indeed^ however 
excellent the female officers of a house of correction may be, 
still on a subject of this nature they cannot but be constantly 
deceived ; and if the prisoner is brought to work at all, perhaps 
at the end of one or two days, it is only after every species of 
bickering, trick, falsehood, and irritation has been exhausted, 
and which is completely destructive of the true end of punish- 
ment. What is easier than for a woman on her entering a pri- 
son to declare herself to be enceinte ? Some considerable por- 
tion of her term of impiisonment must elapse before the false- 
hood can be discovered, and then only by furnishing another ex- 
cuse from the labour of the tread-tvheeL Thus it will be seen 
that three weeks on the average will nearly be lost before the 
female can be brought to the tread-wheel at all ; and in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis at least three weeks is full the 
average term of women*s confinement, which is shorter than 
that of the men^ on account of the number of disorderly females 
who are committed for seven and ten days. Their delicate con- 
stitutions, the liabilities to which they are exposed, and the 
serious consequences that may result from harshness towards 
them, present an insurmountable barrier to hard-labour dis- 
cipline, and can only be obviated effectually by solitary con- 
finement. 

'< I believe the supposed frightful severity of this mode of 
punishment has hitherto been the greatest obstacle to its adop- 
tion ; it is clear that the law is very apprehensive on this head, 

K 
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as the Act of Parliament contains a clause which provides against 
the possibility of its occurrence. I doubt not but the strictest 
species of solitary confinement which might be contrived would 
soon be attended with alarming consequences -, but if it be car- 
ried into practice with the moderating circumstances which jt is 
the province of this paper to advocate, and with common care, 
I feel the strongest assurance that nothing of the kind need be 
feared. I am fully aware that solitary confinement is a severe 
description of punishment, and^ moreover, that its severity may 
be said to increase in geometrical proportion to the time of 
its endurance, while the sympathies are preserved in healthy ac- 
tivity ; but I repeat my fullest conviction, that if judiciously 
administered no fears need be entertained of its consequences 5 
on the contrary, there is every reason to hope that the result 
would be most beneficial. I have had a prisoner under my 
charge, undergoing solitary confinement for six months, without 
the slightest alarming symptom appearing; he enjoyed very 
good health, and although a little reduced in strength at the 
end of his confinement, still not more so than many others who 
underwent hard labour for a less period. It is but fair for me 
to state, however^ that I had not then the means of carrying 
solitary confinement into execution in the manner contemplated 
in this paper, and that I am not an advocate for these protracted 
punishments except in very flagrant cases. 

'< I have made a practice of examining such of the prisoners 
in my custody who have from time to time undergone both tread- 
wheel labour and solitary confinement, before their departure 
from prison, as to their estimate of the comparative severity^ 
and have, without a single exception, always found that they con- 
sidered the latter to be most severe, and that they would prefer a 
longer period of hard labour to a shorter one of solitary con- 
finement. This has been the universal answer. One case, 
however, is so strongly in point, and expresses so fully the 
sense of all the others, that I shall be excused for alluding to it 
more particularly. It is the case of a youth of about twenty 
years of age, of a morose, sullen, misanthropic disposition, who 
was sentenced to five months and a half hard labour, and four- 
teen days afterwards to be kept in solitary confinement. This 
youth, who indeed carried his character in his countenance, 
went through his period of hard labour with silent sullenness. 
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which seldom broke out into irregularity, and when the time 
arrived for his change to solitary he appeared to hail it as a re- 
laxation rather than an increase to his punishment. He displayed 
a morose composure during the first few days, and was equally 
incommunicative and heedless^ to the chaplain as to myself, 
rudely repelling advances and repressing conversation. I made 
it a custom to put a few questions to him about every third day^ 
and on the first time he told me that * he liked it very well ; * the 
next time an alteration was quite visible in his manner, although 
he was but little more communicative than before ; but on my 
third time of questioning him, which was about the eighth or 
ninth day, I was quite certain that his estimate of solitary con- 
finement would soon change. Finding this had taken place, I 
remarked the alteration to him, alluding to his first reply, when 
he observed, < Ah, sir^ I had been more than five months on the 
wheel then.' After this he became much more open, discoursed 
of his past conduct, and answered questions readily. During 
the remaining four cr five days I took an opportunity of asking 
his opinion as to the severity of the two modes of punishment, 
and concluded by demanding, if he was sentenced to solitary 
confinement for a month, how great an extension of the time he 
would accept to have the sentence altered to hard labour. At 
first he seemed rather averse to much extension, but immediately 
accepted five, and soon six weeks ; with a little reasoning and 
consideration on the nature of the two punishments he admitted 
seven weeks; he was, however, very reluctant to double the 
period, and aher some conversation appeared still undecided 
which situation he should prefer, when at least he concluded 
with these remarkable words^ ' If I had not known what solitary 
confinement is, I should have taken the one month, but now I 
believe I should prefer the two.' 

^* This I consider to be a just description of the operation of 
solitary confinement, and a fair estimate of its efiect. Although 
not violent in its action, it soon softens the heart, and leaves 
an indelible impression on the memory. 1 have no doubt^ had 
the period in this case been extended but a little further, it 
would have left a stronger dread on the mind of this youth than 
the whole of his hard-labour punishment. 

'< But although rigorous solitary confinement is a punishment 
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of the most powerful desccjption, it can easily be rendered 
lighter, to whatever degree or extent may be judged proper, and 
without impairing its utih'ty. I have already mentioned that 
every prisoner should be allowed half an hour per diem to take 
exercise in the open air. This is highly necessary to keep the body 
in good health and the feelings in proper tone ; for it is this alone 
that causes the punishment to be felt. If a prisoner be incar- 
cerated for an indefinite period, being almost without hope, his 
spirits soon sink into a slate of torpid indifference, and he would 
thus become somewhat reconciled, or at all events heedless of 
his fate ; but with a certain end in view, however distant, while 
the body is in health the feelings will necessarily continue to 
preserve a keen sense of its situation, and consequently to receive 
additional and deeper impressions as to its true state. Should, 
however, this half hour be found too short, it can easily be ex- 
tended, five, ten, or fifteen minutes per diem, either generally 
or in particular cases, by adding one or two additional airing- 
yards to the prison ^ or even a single tread -wheel might be used 
without bad effect, not as a general punishment, but merely as 
another kind of exercise, and which might be usefully employed 
to pump so much water as might be required for the use of the 
prison ; and as one tread-wheel would contain abundant room 
for this purpose, it might be divided into partitions, so that the 
workers would still be solitary. Again : if it should be found 
that the degree of solitary confinement was too severe, nothing 
would be easier than to allow more frequent intercourse with the 
officers of the prison. This would effectually guard against con- 
tamination, and lighten the punishment to any degree that might 
on trial be deemed advisable. 

" The building or prison to be appropriated to a solitary 
confinement prison should be straight, and running north and 
south, with airing yards projecting east and west, or at right 
angles. This arrangement will allow all the benefit of the sun 
to every part in turn. The north side of the airing-yards should 
be provided with a shed or covering, which would ensure the 
prisoner's exercise in wet weather, and admit the sun to dry it. 
The number of cells should not be more than twenty to each 
airing-yard, in order that the prisoner might not be deprived of 
his daily exercise, and he would thus be enabled to have his full 
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half hour^ except in the depth of winter, when each would be 
curtailed about five minutes if the prison was full. The walls 
dividing the cells should project a little into the galleries beyond 
the doors 3 and the iron work of the windows, &c. should be to. 
wards the inside part of the walls. The cell should be twelve* 
or at least ten^ feet by six, which would afford a little exercise to 
the inhabitant, and should be furnished with a water pipe, cock, 
and basin, &c. &c. The window should be quite inaccessible^ 
the light coming downwards into the cells. The iron bedstead 
should have a hinge allowing it to double up to half its full size, 
which would still form a convenient seat or stool. A slide should 
be contrived in the upper part of the door, through which the 
prisoner's meals should be given without the supplier being seen. 
Bedding should be taken out of the cell every mornings and given 
in again at night, to prevent the prisoners wallowing all day, and 
books should be supplied to all who can read. Little or no 
punishment *, it is hoped, will be required, although from the 
mischievous habits of many of the class it will sometimes be re- 
quisite at the time of their first arrival 5 still, removal to another 
cell without the conveniences of their own, or substituting bread 
and water for the regular diet for one day, will in most cases be 
found sufficient. 

<* It will be readily seen that prisoners cannot be confined 
without being visited several times in every week ; the chaplain 
must visit each prisoner in rotation; second^ the surgeon must 
see all who require his assistance 5 third, the turnkey must re- 
lease them every day to take their daily airings and return them 
to their cells; fourth, their bedding must be taken out of their 
cells every morning, and returned every nighty and their meals 
must be carried, at least twice, if not three times, each day« 
The chaplain's and surgeon's visits will be occasional, since the 
number of prisoners will probably prevent the former from seeing 
every person daily, and the surgeon will only attend such as may 
be reported to require his assistance; but the others are of daily 

* Punishment in a prison is a great evil, because it produces 
additional irritation, and the prisoner cannot be released before 
it is allayed ; besides, women having suckling infants cannot be 
shut up in the dark cells. 
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occurrence -, and all these taken together will make a very con- 
siderable interruption to the dreary solitude from which it is 
apprehended such serious consequences will arise. But there are 
other interruptions, which it may, perhaps, be advisable for 
some prisoners to receive ; viz., those persons whote length of 
confinement render it proper that they shall be taught some 
trade. I have before restricted these to such as shall have 
already undergone a large portion of their sentence in solitary 
confinement, and to whom, in the latter part of their imprison- 
ment, it may perhaps be considered right to afford instruction, 
either in reading or writing, or some handicraft employment ; 
if so, then a schoolmaster or other instructor must be provided, 
who must visit and remain with the prisoner some time every day. 
I have not mentioned the governor, who should see every pri- 
soner under his charge occasionally. 

" It will appear from this description that the solitary con- 
finement to which I allude is only preserving the offender from 
the contamination of his fellow prisoners, and restricting his 
communications to the officers of the prison ; that these officers 
should be permitted and ordered to visit him as often as may 
be deemed advisable ; that he shall be allowed some exercise 
every day, shall be provided with spiritual assistance, and in 
some cases supplied with instruction ^ and I trust it will be 
readily acknowledged that this is not only the proper mode to 
punish offenders, but to advance them considerably in the great 
work of reformation. 

^' Since this paper was commenced a circumstance has 
occurred here which places the evils of prison contamination in 
a new light. A prisoner is now in my custody for the second 
time : on his former confinement he conducted himself so well, 
that during the latter part of the period he was taken off the 
wheel, and placed in a situation in the prison which prisoners 
are permitted to occupy, and where he remained until his dis- 
charge. During the time he was so employed he had ample 
opportunity of making himself acquainted with the habits of the 
officers, with the routine of duty, and of observing when ad- 
vantage could be best taken of unguarded points. On his re- 
committal he was of course placed in the proper yard (as these 
situations are never given on account of good conduct on a 
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former conviction) or class, and although much too clever to 
do any thing himself which would tend to deprive him of his 
chance of again obtaining a good berth, and destroying the effect 
produced by his former good behaviour, I have every reason to 
believe that he instructed his fellow prisoners in what manner 
a felony might be committed with success. The experiment 
however failed, the thieves were taken with the property in their 
possession, and a clear case being made out against them, they 
may be tried for stealing, as if the crime had being committed 
elsewhere.* 

<< The last point to which I would direct the attention of my 
reader is the saving that would be effected by carrying this plan 
into execution : this saving would arise in two ways 3 first, from 
the reduced period of the prisoner's confinement; second, from 
the discontinuance of the use of expensive machinery ; and 
something, perhaps^ from the smaller number of officers that 
would be required to conduct the establishment. 

<' It having been allowed that solitary confinement is a more 
severe punishment than hard labour, it necessarily follows that 
a shorter period will suffice to inflict the same amount \ and if it 
be true, as I believe, that the severity increases in geometrical 
proportion to the time, the decrease will, on the present long 
fines, be very considerable. Thus I should say that two years' 
hard labour might be changed to six months solitary confinement, 
eighteen months ditto to five months ditto, twelve months ditto 
to four months ditto, nine months ditto to three months ditto, 
six months ditto to two and half months ditto, four months ditto 
to two months ditto, three months ditto to seven weeks ditto, 
two months ditto to six weeks ditto, six weeks ditto to four 
weeks ditto, four weeks ditto to three weeks ditto, and below 
three weeks the sentences should not be diminished at all ; 
moreover no prisoner should be confined for less than ten or 
fourteen days. This, it will be seen, is a very considerable re- 
duction. 

* One of the prisoners concerned in this felony has since been 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to transportation. The day be- 
fore he left the prison he confessed that he had been instructed in 
the manner I suspected, although he denied it at the time \ the 
other prisoners are still at Brixton. 
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'^ I should imagine, taken collectively^ it would amount to 
nearly one half, and therefore the prisons in the kingdom may 
be also reduced in that proportion. This, however, is not all. 
The never ceasing repairs of machinery would no longer be re- 
quired, much clothing will be saved, and it may be, something 
in officers* wages; but as the business of washing, and all the 
minor duties of the prisons^ must be performed by hired servants, 
I cannot lay much stress on this item. 

*< It remains for me to notice one other point on which oppo- 
sition to the system I recommend may perhaps arise. It will 
be seen that prisoners in solitary confinement cannot, in the 
nature of things, be permitted to attend chapel as at present, 
and consequently will lose the advantage of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the service of our church. The Chaplain must see 
every prisoner separately, and the labour of doing this will, of 
course^ be great. I do not, however^ despair that some consci- 
entious men, who are not wholly actuated by a love of gain^ can 
be found to undertake a duty so important and exalted. If we 
calculate that a Chaplain shall spend five minutes with each 
person, he will be able to visit forty-eight in four hours j and 
thus^ in a prison of 200 inmates, he will only be able to see 
each prisoner every fourth day. It were to be wished, perhaps, 
that these visits should be more frequent; but I think it will 
readily be allowed that one such interview alone (especially 
when taking into account the prisoner's state of mind, &c.) is 
likely to be attended with more good effects than many compul^ 
sory attendances on public worship. At present thousands 
come into our prisons, and are discharged, without ever seeing 
the Chaplain except in the pulpit. I have already pointed out 
how these congregations of prisoners carry in themselves the 
elements of their own uselessness. Some wretches, in displaying 
bravado, and in endeavouring to stave off thought, prevent the 
composure of others; the presence of their fellows stimulates 
their hardihood, and though the service may pass without indeco- 
rum or interruption, it is most evident that its effect is any thing 
but permanent. Indeed, it is truly melancholy to hear the 
Chaplains of the different prisons report year after year that 
their labours have in all probability been wholly in vain. The 
reason is obvious. The impressions which it is certain are not 
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unfrequently made are never allowed to come to maturity; the 
return to the class immediately brings back the influence of old 
associations, habits, and feelings, and the transient guest is 
expelled from the mind without having had time to become ac- 
quainted with its temporary abode. As about three fourths of 
the prisoners generally can read, more or less, the place of ser- 
mons can be well supplied with books, and, if thought advisable, 
the chapel of each prison might easily be partitioned, so that 
about one third or one fourth of the whole number might witness 
the performance of the Divine service. The impressions made 
then would be much more likely to shed a wholesome influence 
over the mind, to induce serious reflection, and to furnish the 
prisoner with that strength and determination of purpose which 
18 so necessary to enable the poor, the ignorant, and friendless, 
to hold a steady course amidst the temptations and trials of life. 
''There are several minor points that I have not touched 
upon, which require complete revision to bring them in accord- 
ance with the principle of solitary confinement, as respecting 
communication with friends, &c. &c., but the use of the birch 
will doubtless be a most efficient auxiliary, and one or two 
whippings may be inflicted with good efiect, according to the 
nature of the offence and character of the offender ; it should, 
however, be wholly confined to boys, should be inflicted, as now, 
in the presence of the Governor, and should be strictly private. 
** Thus it will be seen that the plan I recommend as the only 
one which will render punishment efficient and certain is a modi' 
fied system of solitary confinement — allowing restricted commu- 
nication with the officers of the prison 3 permitting as much air 
and exercise as may be necessary for the preservation of health, 
and no more j providing suitable mental instruction and occasional 
handicraft employment, combining increased severity of punish- 
ment with its shortened duration ; inducing habits of soberness 
and reflection 5 decreasing the expenses of prisons ; and, above 
all, wholly preventing that most fatal and enormous evil, gaol 
contamination. ''John Sibly, Lieut. R.N., 

" Governor of Brixton House of Correction." 

As this paper was written three years ago, it will 
easily be understood that the attention which the silent 
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system has since received has succeeded in ameliorating 
much of the outward practical grossness there complained 
of; but that it has left all the evil principles in full activity 
has been proved by the Inspectors. — I shall, therefore, only 
solicit your attention to a few additional observations rela- 
tive to expense. 

In considering this important point I will suppose that a 
prison is to be constructed anew. In order to carry on tread- 
wheel labour at all, a great deal of costly machinery is 
requisite besides the fabric of the prison. Many hundreds, 
if not thousands, have been expended in all our large prisons 
for this object, which is, therefore, carried on at a con- 
tinual expense ; and although the prisoners be set to work, 
no pretension can be made to the least pecuniary return, 
unless an additional outlay is made for the erection of the 
necessary offices, to turn the effect of the power to account. 

If, secondly, the power be applied to grinding corn, a 
corn-mill must be added to the tread-mill, and a mill-house 
with the machinery requisite therein must be provided. 
A miller must be engaged at constant wages, (and perhaps 
an assistant) whether the mill be employed or not, which 
must depend on the supply ; and I have reason to know 
that this species of application of prison labour will hardly 
return any thing as clear gain — that is, after defraying the 
wages of miller and assistant, the rent of the mill-house, 
the grinding and dressing machinery, and the incidental 
repairs ; but if to this be added the interest of the original 
cost of the tread-wheels, with their repairs, not belonging 
to or necessary for grinding, the whole will be found to be 
,a continual drain upon the country purse. 

Now if it be intended that with separation prisoners shall 
have employment, and simple labour, as above mentioned, 
be provided, I shall be able to shew that, while the advan- 
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tages of this mode of punishment are pre-eminent in every 
other respect^ it is entitled to serious consideration in a 
pecuniary point of view. I beg to remind you that I am 
not advocating the employment of prisoners in separate 
confinement, — a point which will require considerable in- 
vestigation, but am merely arguing on the supposition that 
it is to be so. I have before stated that nothing is gained 
by adding a corn-mill to a tread-mill, or nothing of any 
consequence, the expense incidental to grinding swallowing 
up almost all the proceeds of it. At Brixton, during the 
year 1836, we had an average of about 250 prisoners. Now 
if these prisoners were separated, and set to oakum picking, 
they would pick nearly 61bs. per day ; therefore they will 
pick full half a ton, or perhaps more, and which, at the pre- 
sent rate of labour, will return to the country 2/. per diem, or 
620/. per annum; this sum will be all clear gain, little or 
no outlay being requisite to carry it on, as it is wholly 
manual labour. 

In a return made to the Inspectors of prisons during the 
last year, I calculated the' cost of each prisoner to be Sfd. 
per diem, for salaries of officers, provisions, bedding, inci- 
dental repairs, and current expenses of the establishment 
— omitting rent of building and additions thereto, if any, 
during the year. 

Now, if my idea of the comparative severity of modified 
solitary confinement and hard labour be correct, the fol- 
lowing table will display its efiects on the county purse — 
a point not to be wholly lost sight of in these important 
establishments : — 
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Account of tbe number of dayis the variotis prisoners weiQ 
confined at Brixton House of Correction, during the 
year 1836, with the number of days required for th€ 
same^ according to the proposed scale for separate con- 
finement. 
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By this table it appears that the whole number of days 
for which all the persons were sentenced to hard labour 
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amounted to 1 10,330 ; which, multiplied by 8|d., give 
£3735. 28. 7d. : ibis sum is known to be nearly the annual 
cost of the prison. Now if these prisoners had been con- 
fined in separate confinement^ and the terms of imprison-* 
ment reduced according to the proposed scale, the number 
of days would only have amounted to 68^786; giving, at the 
same rate^£2328. 13s. lOd. or effecting a saving of£1406. 8s. 
9d. or more than one-third, — the prisoners earning nothing. 
But if^ in addition to this, you consider that they would 
gain, during their reduced imprisonment, about two-thirds 
of the amount before mentioned, or £414, the annual ex- 
pense required to inflict the same quantum of punishment 
will be reduced to £1914, or nearly half the sum it costs 
at present. 

It has generally been imagined that a solitary confine- 
ment prison will require to be of an immense extent : let 
us inquire into this. The total amount of hard labour 
days, divided by 366, shows an average daily number Of 
prisoners of 301 ; but the solitary confinement only 
amounts to 190, and, therefore, will require only a very 
few more cells than there are at Brixton already, to work 
the system completely. It is to be remarked that both 
these daily averages exceed the reality considerably, on 
account of their being estimated from the sentences ; the 
true amount will be less, (comparatively in both cases) 
because some prisoners are released by the payment of 
penalties, — some receive the Royal clemency. Military 
offenders are frequently forgiven in part, 8cc. Sec. 

At Brixton we have, at present, 149 single cells, and 
twelve double cells which could be converted into twenty- 
four similar cells by the erection merely of partition walls; 
we have also ten day rooms, which may be converted by 
the same means into twenty more ; making a total of 193 
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single cells^ which might be contained in the length of the 
present building. Thus it will be seen, that as far as the 
extent of the prison is concerned^ the building need not be 
larger than at present ; and this building will punish 
every prisoner without exception, instead of rewarding 
some to punish others, which the silent system demands. 
. Again : if in addition to this^ a more rational mode be 
adopted of punishing young boys, by which the prison 
would be relieved, it will be amply sufficient to provide for 
all the variation of numbers that has ever occurred. 

This reminds me that I must not shrink from touching 
on a point which may be considered a blemish on the 
universality of the separate system, viz. that as a sole 
punishment it cannot be expected to work effectually with 
juvenile delinquents. The inspectors appear to overlook 
this class of prisoners, as well as females, in a great degree, 
in their general arguments, which are chiefly applied to 
men ; but although much of their reasoning is equally 
applicable to women, it is not so to young lads of tender 
years. While, however, much good cannot be expected 
from the reflections of intellect hardly developed, it is evi- 
dent that separation must be equally salutary as a*preser- 
vative against contamination. Society is the life of their 
existence. Great evil is now done every day by the truly 
deplorable practice of sending young offenders to the 
tread-wheels for such long periods, and it would be infi* 
nitely better to punish them by confining them alone for a 
few days only, especially for a first offence, with the addi- 
tion of a good whipping. This summary proceeding will 
not be less suitable for the age of the culprits, than for the 
purpose of relieving the gaols, where room will become so 
valuable. 

A kind of confusion of ideas very generally exists as to 
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the effect of flogging boys, which is frequently said merely 
to harden* Perhaps, in some few cases, the punishment 
may have that effect, but in by far the greater number of 
instances the hardening process is not to be attributed to 
the flogging, but to the attendant circumstances. If a 
boy be whipped in the presence of his associates he en- 
deavours to assume an air of bravado^ in order to escape 
ridicule and to gain a reputation for courage, — therefore 
every whippings whether in a school or a prison, should be 
inflicted privately. Exposing and degrading one boy to 
afford an example for others, is totally unjust in principle. 
The terror it is intended to inspire may be safely left to the 
imagination. 

Also, parents are told that flogging makes the boy reck- 
less; and unless he is convinced, by manifestations of 
kindness, that his good only is intended, parental chastise- 
ment is very likely to produce that effect in some charac- 
ters; for a desire of revenge is excited, and the boy only 
determines to punish his parent by disappointment for 
the pain he has inflicted. This may also be the effect 
vrith masters. But if a boy be brought to prison, and 
kept alone for a few days, then whipped by and in the 
presence of officers whom he can neither hope to interest 
by his courage nor punish by his revenge, I am convinced 
the effect will be quite the contrary. 

The treatment of juvenile offenders has occupied much 
of the attention of philanthropists — it is indeed a highly 
interesting subject. To rescue the infant culprit from the 
vice and misery by which he is surrounded, and to assist 
in setting him out fairly on the road of life, as soon as his 
intellect has become open to the convictions of conscience 
and reason, must ever be one of the most gratifying tasks in 
which a benevolent mind can be employed. Absolute 
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removal for a few years, at that interesting period, I am 
convinced, is the only rational attempt that can be made 
at effectual good ; the force of unconfirmed habits is not 
difiicult to break through— in a short time companions 
become scattered and haunts destroyed, and better ideas 
may soon be implanted, which a short period only is re- 
quired to render permanent. What is commonly under- 
stood by instruction alone will effect nothing, — renaoval 
from the pestilential atmosphere of cities and large towns, 
regular labour, strict discipline, administered with temper 
and suitable instruction, may hope to work a change of 
character in these unhappy outcasts, but assuredly nothing 
else will. As, however, they cannot be thus dealt with for 
slight offences, they should, undoubtedly, be summarily 
punished and discharged. 

My fourth paper was occasioned by Mr. Crawford's 
excellent report on the American Prisons, which was then 
j ust printed. On perusing the striking facts and reasoning 
contained therein, my surprise and regret may be^easily 
imagined at finding the great cause deserted and abandon- 
ed for a secondary one, which I had so stoutly struggled to 
expose. I also furnished a plan of the most simple kind, 
which I consider best adapted for the best system of disci - 
pline, of which I shall have to speak by-and-bye. 

" Brixton House of Correction^ 
'* My Lords, Sth May, 18^5. 

'* Since I had the honour to be examined before your lordships* 
committee, I have been fortunate enough to procure Mr. 
Crawford's excellent report on the American Penitentiaries, on 
which I am anxious to offer a few observations. I am embold- 
ened to submit these remarks, not more by the manner in which 
your lordships were pleased to receive my former papers, and 
the opening afforded to me in the event of my desiring to be re' 
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examined, than by the confidence which I feel at finding my 
ideas on prison discipline so fully borne out and confirmed by 
this report. 

" The different circumstances of a nation will produce much 
difference of opinion as to the best means of carrying on a system 
of prison discipline, but the great end thereof will be the same in 
all countries. The principal features of American prison dis- 
cipline inapplicable to Great Britain are, 1st, the severity of the 
punishments by the use of the whip ; 2d, the long sentences for 
which the prisoners are confined in these prisons 3 3d, their 
maintaining themselves, and even sometimes returning a profit ; 
4th, the imperfect arrangements for reh'gious instruction. 

''The report mostnoblyand unhesitatingly rejects the discipline 
carried on at the great prisons of Auburn, Sing Sing, and others, 
where the lash exists in all its horrors; the debasing influence of 
the system is eloquently exposed, and pronounced to be totally 
inadmissible in this country ; while that of solitary labour^ as 
practised 10 the Pennsylvanian penitentiaries, is warmly applauded. 
The evidence there afforded of the efficacy of the latter punish- 
ment, of the dread it inspires, of the temper and dispositions of 
the prisoners^ of the safety with which solitary confinement may 
be inflicted, and of its tendency to promote reformation, cannot 
be strengthened by any reasoning of mine ; it will not fail to 
impart to every well-wisher of society the most lively gratification, 
and at once to dispel every doubt as to the propriety of its being 
immediately introduced into Great Britain. 

'' The long confinements inflicted in the American Prisons are 
inapplicable to this country, which, having a redundant popula- 
lation, can, without impairing the energy of the state, afford to 
dispense with offenders, who are therefore transported abroad. 
Few of the prisoners in our prisons are sentenced to more than 
a year's confinement, while the great mass are for terms very far 
less ; the whole of their imprisonment should therefore be the 
more strictly devoted to reformation, and the separation should 
be the more rigidly observed, in order that the incessant inter- 
course which the Vagrant Act and the minor offences occasion 
in our gaols and houses of correction should not disseminate 
their contagion so widely as to taint the whole body of the so- 
ciety of the poor. 

M 
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^'Another great feature in American Prisons is the ability which 
they have of maintaining themselves, in consequence of the de- 
mand for manual labour. In a widely extended and infant 
country like America this may be done^ but no adequate return 
can be made from prison labour in England. The long confine* 
ments in America enable them first to teach a prisoner a trade, 
and afterwards to turn it to profitable account ; but here, if the 
prisoners were instructed in trades, it must be at a continual loss, 
for they would scarcely have become decent workmen when the 
time would arrive for their discharge. The instructors' wages 
and the materials will cost more than the value of the articles 3 
and especially in the smaller prisons^ where few persons would 
probably be employed in each trade. There can however be no 
difficulty in allowing prisoners to pick oakum, or to have some 
other simple employment, if thought desirable, for the longer fines 
especially, but it must be looked at merely in the light of allevi- 
ation to the punishment, and not with a view to profit. 

'* I have to notice the imperfect manner in which religious in- 
struction is afforded in the American prisons. This is indeed a 
glaring impropriety, and attaches to the construction of the 
prisons as well as to their government -, but it is one which arises 
out of the demand for and the productiveness of labour. As in 
England we have no such demand, the prisoners* time can never 
be spent more profitably than by receiving instruction during 
the whole of their short sentences, and no situation can conduce 
so much to its early and effectual reception as solitary confine- 
ment. 

« Amidst so many, so just, and such mighty commendations of 
the Pennsylvanian system, it has, however, much surprised me 
to find that the writer should have been induced, from motives 
of expediency, to recommend to the government the system of 
associated labour, as practised in the penitentiary at Wethers- 
field. It is with confessed regret that he introduces this recom- 
mendation ; as, indeed, how can it be otherwise, when it destroys 
so many of the best principles on which the solitary system is 
founded? The advantages attendant on the separation of prison- 
ers can never be better described than in the words of Mr. 
Crawford himself (Report, pages twelve and fourteen) ; and the 
impossibility of wholly preventing conversation, even by the un- 
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controlled application of the lash, as evidenced by the Ame- 
rican Commissioners (Report, page 19), in which the writer 
concurs, must forcibly display the difficulty of doing it in English 
prisons under a more lenient system of discipline. The con- 
taminating tendency of acquaintance by sight, and the alleviation 
of punishment produced by companionship, are fully acknow- 
ledged ; the other evils of association appear also to be deeply 
felt, as well as that solitary confinement is the only remedy for 
them all. 

** It is stated, however, or rather the writer infers as his opinion, 
that strict silence can be maintained, and that the prisoners can 
be prevented from looking off their work, without corporal pun- 
ishment. From this opinion, without travelling so far as 
Wethersfield, and judging from the human character alone, I 
shall take the liberty of unhesitatingly and at once expressing 
my entire dissent, disagreement, and disbelief. That great ap- 
proaches may be made to such perfection, I readily allow ; but 
all the arguments that human ingenuity can supply will never 
convince me that a system which affords so many opportunities 
will not continually be subject to small infractions, even with 
corporal punishments 5 and that these infractions, though small^ 
will, I am equally certain, destroy almost all the efficacy of the 
regulation. How can we reconcile this with the previous account 
of Auburn and Sing Sing, where such irregularities exist in spite 
of the terrors of immediate whipping. The different characters 
of the prisoners may do something ; but among a class so fre- 
quently and generally unruly, can it be expected that this regu- 
lation will be effectually observed, especially by those who have 
just arrived? The long confinements of these prisoners will also 
tend to regularity in America, which cannot be expected in 
England, where the confinements are so short ; besides, the un- 
productiveness of our prison labour affords no inducement to work 
at all. Every prisoner has a separate sleeping cell 5 why then 
should he not be confined there in the day as well as the night ? 
The disuse of the lash at Wethersfield appears to have captivated 
the writer of this able report, and charmed him into the approval 
of every part of the system practised there ; but I never can too 
strongly urge the evils inseparable from association ; the opening 
given to recognition among discharged prisoners, the degrading 
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and depressing dread of being known on the mind^ the com- 
panionship and consequent relief from serious thought, must form 
such mighty objections as to destroy even its title to con- 
sideration. 

** By associated labour the reception of reh'gious instruc- 
tion must be greatly impeded ; the prisoner will be little inclined 
to reflection while surrounded by his companions ; ever eager 
to embrace the temptation to communication thus set before 
him, it cannot be expected that his thoughts will be flowing in 
the right channel. The unavoidable absences both of himself 
and his officers at the privies, &c. &c,, will afford quite sufficient 
opportunity for relaxation, and the prisoner will be enabled to 
stave off the monitor, who must be the more unwelcome as he 
is the more needed. 

^< When a prisoner is intended to be reclaimed it is highly desi- 
rable that all punishment shall, if possible, be avoided; this never 
can be done so well as on the solitary system. Punishment 
engenders hatred, irritation, stubbornness, and sometimes re- 
venge, all of which are most unfavourable to that tranquil and 
serious state of mind so absolutely necessary to reformation. 
No punishment can be inflicted without heightening the excite- 
ment which may have existed before, and the prisoner cannot be 
released until that excitement is allayed. In all systems of dis- 
cipline the punishments should be applicable and proportionate 
to the offences, therefore the grave nature of our confinements in 
England are ill adapted, practically, to the minor cases constantly 
happening in a prison. The returning the number of punish- 
ments annually, however desirable in some respects, operates 
most unfavourably on the discipline of prisons. The act of par- 
liament does not require the extent or duration of the punish- 
ment, but only the number of persons punished, and it makes 
no distinction between boys and men or women, each of whom, 
and whether confined for a few hours or for several days, reckons 
as one, and as one only. The want of an authorized minor 
punishment is much felt, especially for boys; in all prison 
punishments much must be left to the discretion of the governors. 
The suaviter in modo is undoubtedly to be preferred in genera), 
although it is liable to be mistaken, and sometimes encourages 
presumption, which ultimately leads to increased punishment. 
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and which a sharp word or look would have rendered unnecessary, 
by at once repressing the temerity of the offender. 

" The recommendation of associated labour appears to me to 
be one of those feeble efforts which have too often frittered away 
or destroyed wholesome enactments in this country; I feel con- 
vinced, also, that the ground of the recommendation is erroneous. 
The attention which prison discipline is now certain to command 
in England will never slumber until we have attained the neplus 
ultra ; therefore, whatever money may be expended under other 
views, will in a short time be found to have been thrown away. 
The Pennsylvanians have set us a noble example in the alteration 
of their Western Penitentiary, an example which I fervently hope 
to see imitated here. 

<< Before closing this part of my subject, I beg to mention that 
I have not found the irksomeness of a short period of solitary 
confinement without labour so great as might be apprehended 
from this report. (Appendix, page 2.) I have had nearly 100 
prisoners in my charge, for seven or fourteen days generally^ 
who have been allowed no employment but reading ; and al- 
though they have uniformly stated that the time moved slowly 
along^ I have not known any one complain in a manner to give 
rise to the smallest apprehension. The four boys in solitary con- 
finement at the time of your lordships' visit, all confessed to me 
that they would prefer a month at the tread-wheel to fourteen 
days solitary, they having all experienced the effects of both 
punishments. 

<< I have examined with much care the plans of the different pri- 
sons annexed to this Report, and I see no reason to change the 
idea which I have expressed elsewhere of the best form of build- 
ing a prison, especially if it be not required to contain more than 
about 300 cells. The radiating plan appears to me to possess no 
advantages which do not belong to a straight one, particularly 
if there are to be airing-yards for the prisoners as I have pro- 
posed. The buildings indeed are straight, and may be said 
either to cross each other or to join in the centre. 1 have stated 
that it should stand north and south, with airing-yards at right 
angles 5 by this arrangement every part would enjoy the sun in 
turn, which is highly advantageous to the salubrity of a build* 
ing, and which cannot be wholly enjoyed in a radiating prison- 
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The airing-yards should have covered sheds on the north side, to 
enable the prisoners to take exercise in wet weather. The cha- 
pel should be in the middle of the building, and the Governor's 
house over it. There are several advantages in this plan : 
the chapel can be filled conveniently, and without confusion, by 
eight doors^ if requisite ; the Governor's house, being above the 
prison building, and. thrown out with bulks, will command all the 
airing-yards and the boundary walls in the most complete manner ^ 
the Governor will easily be able to superintend the watchman 
on duty, &c. &c. 

<< In the transverse section of the Pennsylvanian Penitentiaries 
the corridors are in the middle^ or between the two rows of cells. 
I consider this not to be so good a plan as to have them round 
the cells, which shall be back to back. This arrangement is 
especially advantageous according to my plan of allowing exer- 
cise in the open air, as the watchman will have complete and 
secret inspection of both the airing-yards and the cells ; the 
intercourse in the central corridors must be too great, particu- 
larly with reference to the chapel regulations, which the Ameri- 
cans have overlooked. I find a note in the Report which disap- 
proves of this position of the cells on account of ventilation ; how- 
ever true the remark may be as applied to the particular cells 
there alluded to, I cannot consider the disadvantage as necessarily 
belonging to their construction ; I am convinced cells may as 
easily be ventilated on this plan as on any other, as is indeed 
confessed in the description of the cells at Auburn. (Report, 
page 16.) 

'< It will be seen that the lower cells will be wider than those 
above by the breadth of the galleries. This cannot be avoided, in 
order to light the lower cells from above. The additional ac- 
commodation thus afforded will not be undesirable for the long 
fines. The external wall of the lower gallery may be very 
slight. The American windows appear to be unnecessarily 
small ; I should say that double the size would not be too large ; 
nothing is gained by such contracted windows when they are 
sufficently high. In the twilight, which is longer in England 
than in Pennsylvania, and in foggy weather, which I believe is 
more prevalent here than in the United States, the cells must be 
found very gloomy. 

^< I propose that the wash-house and laundry be at one end o^ 
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the building, and the cook-house at the other. The heat from 
these places may be carried along the cells in winter^ which 
would save extra fires. We have had no fires at Brixton during 
the past winter for the men^ and I believe we have had less colds 
&c. than before. The matron's apartments to be at the laundry 
end, and to have direct communication with the women's gal- 
leries. Every cell to have a privy, and there should be an ex- 
cellent drain below. 

"In the accompanying plan I must begto premise, that I have 
not confined myself to exact measurements or minute details^ 
intending only to give a general idea of what I consider to be 
the best arrangement for a prison under the best system of disci- 
pline. It must be remembered that by the reduction in the terms 
of imprisonment every prison will perform much more duty than 
heretofore ; if we say one third, this prison, which is intended 
to contain 284 cells^ will be equal to one hitherto containing 426 
prisoners. It is drawn with reference to my former paper ; the 
mode of confinement to be solitary, (with simple labour, if con- 
sidered desirable,) and with short exercise alone in the open 
air, for which purpose there are sixteen yards of about seventy 
feet by fifty, being in the proportion of eighteen cells to each, 
with two exceptions. The length of the whole building will be 
about 626 feet, which is shorter than the American range ; the 
width about 150 feet. It is estimated that a Chapel of about 
fifty-seven feet by thirty-six will be easily made to contain one 
half the prisoners at one time^ in separate compartments, which 
can be filled with celerity and dispatch ; and if the chaplain be 
supposed to spend four hours per diem in the prison there will be 
abundant opportunity for instruction. The number of inferior 
officers requisite to carry on the day and night system of disci- 
pline contemplated for this prison will be fifteen^ besides a matron. 
It is considered that the gardener will be able to assist the cook 
sufficiently, and that with the assistant at the lodge the duty 
will be able to go on in the event of the temporary illness of one 
of the turnkeys. These latter are to be on duty continually 
two at a time^ regularly relieving each other every four hours ; 
the female turnkey to be for day duty, and, with the matron^ to 
bo at all calls by night ; the male turnkeys to watch round the 
women's galleries as well as the men's during the nighty the locks 
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of the cells and the proximity of the matron securely preventing 
communication. 

" The turnkeys who are more properly sentinels, having no 
labour to superintend^ will be enabled to take out the prisoners' 
bedding in the morning, to regularly release them singly to half 
an hour*s exercise every day, to supply the food and the mate- 
rials for simple labour, to attend to the surgeon's directions, and 
indeed to perform every kind of duty that may be required^ by 
night as well as by day. The isolation of the prisoners, and the 
perfect surveillance, must prevent the slightest disorder ; every 
thing, therefore, will assist the inward monitor, who will soon 
assume his powerful influence in a situation so peculiarly favour- 
able to his successful operation. 

** I have not given a sketch of a lodge and other offices, as un- 
necessary at present, but have merely pointed out places for the 
vestry and dispensary; I must be understood, however, as in- 
sisting on no more than the main building, considering that no- 
thing can be found in the minor details of sufficient importance 
• to interfere with the great principles I have laid down for thie 
construction of a prison, and for its government. 

<< I have the honour to be, my lords, your lordships' most 
obedient and humble servant, 

'* John Sibly, Lieut. R. N., 
*• Governor of the House of Correction at Brixton.'* 

In reiterating the various evils and objections to associ- 
ated labour^ I believe I touched on all the principal points 
contained in the Secretary of State's recent letter to the 
Magistrates. I also predicted the progressive character of 
the cause, which I felt convinced would work its way; 
when the principal dread (that of injury to the prisoners 
health,) was overcome by such fair and extensive trials. 

I am free to acknowledge that the rapidity with which 
ray prediction has been verified has surpassed my most 
sanguine expectations; especially when I saw the little 
attention the subject appeared to attract in their Lordships' 
Reports, and its utter abandonment by almost every wit- 
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ness before that committee, not one of whom seemed the 
less inclined to stem the torrent of general opinion, whilst 
those engaged in the executive department of prison 
discipline were resting with satisfaction upon the promised 
improvements of the silent system. 

You are aware that the result of their Lordships' labours 
was the appointment of five Inspectors, now more than two 
years ago, with some recommendations not as yet carried 
into law ; and I have at length the pleasure of finding, by 
the publication of their second annual Report, that the seal 
has finally been set to the great principles I then laid 
down. The glowing and eloquent language with which the 
Inspectors have elucidated the subject, and the irresistible 
arguments with which they have supported it, I do not 
pretend to imitate; it was^ however, my humble office to 
start as an avant-courier to their triumphant career, to 
beckon them onwards, and to point out the way to victory. 

The able manner in which the Inspectors have exhibited 
the case of the untried prisoners, is beyond all praise ; the 
wretchedness of that most miserable of all situations— the 
position of an innocent man incarcerated before trial — is, 
now for the first time, stripped of the dastardly mawkish 
and meretricious colouring with which the timid and super- 
ficial have hitherto surrounded it, and it is now represented 
in its true and sober light. All the humane and enlight- 
ened of mankind, who have made so many donations and 
benefactions to the unhappy inmates of prisons, will now 
see, '* even as they run," that in no way can they assist 
such of these unfortunate objects, as are really deserving 
of commiseration, so effectually as by aiding in the estab- 
lishment of a system, by which all that is valuable to 
themselves and to society, must be preserved. Let those 

N 
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excellent individuals who lament the necessity of inflicting 
any punishment on our fellow creatures, turn their atten- 
tion^ not to relaxing the discipline of our gaols, but to 
abridging the terms of imprisonment: let them rather 
uphold a wholesome severity — stopping short always of any 
detrimental effect to the prisoner's health — ^which is calcu- 
lated to effect its object in a reasonable period, and to 
restore the offender to his connections, before he has 
become irrevocably ruined, or driven to despair. Let them 
remember that these long confinements, which lenient 
discipline requires, frequently punish the innocent and 
unhappy who can feel, more than the criminal and hardened 
who can not. How many an anxious wife, burthened 
perhaps with a young family, has pined and sorrowed 
over the long separation from her husband, by whom, in 
all probability, she has been left in destitution and distress ! 
How many a husband has had his home laid waste and 
his children covered with rags for want of the wife and 
mother that should attend to their daily wants ! How 
many friendless children have been left to the wide world, 
or to the care of strangers! and how many married persons 
have left their partners altogether, impelled, at first, by 
the irksomeness and confusion of an abode without comfort, 
or a home without support ! 

Delighted as every philanthropist must be at the unas- 
sailable height to which the principle of separate confine- 
ment has arisen, there are some practical parts of the 
Inspectors' system to which I would earnestly invite your 
attention. I have examined, with care, the different plans 
for erecting prisons, published with this Report, and I 
regret to say that they do not appear to me so unex- 
ceptionable as I could have wished. Before we proceed 
to erect buildings which are to cost such immense sums of 
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raoney, the utmost assiduity should be devoted towards 
forming a clear and exact idea of the. precise nature of the 
discipline to be established in them, and to adapt the 
building to it in the best manner. This is a point on 
which too much care cannot be taken ; and I sincerely 
trust that not one stone will be laid without the subject 
being first scrutinized with the most unwearied diligence. 
Who that has ever seen an elegant mansion most incon- 
venient for habitation, or a noble looking ship that will 
neither sail nor work, but has immediately reflected on the 
vast sum of money that has been thrown away in conse* 
quence of the architect not keeping in view the particular 
purposes for which his construction was designed ? This 
consideration is of such primary magnitude that the sug- 
gestions of every person, at all acquainted with the subject, 
will deserve attention, and therefore I feel no hesitation in 
offering such observations as strike me. 

The first thing, then, is to lay down the system of dis- 
cipline ; which must be carefully determined in its most 
minute details, and authorized by a law. In this part 
of their labours the Inspectors do not appear to have ar- 
rived, as yet, to the desirable degree of exactness. 

The greatest difference at present apparent in our ideas 
of the best system, is the intended total prohibition of ex- 
ercise in the open air. It will readily be seen that this is 
a point of great consequence, and one on which it is abso- 
lutely necessary to come to a determination now, otherwise 
prisons will be built inapplicable to it, and therefore the 
change may not be practicable hereafter. If there were 
any difficulty in the working of a system permitting this 
indulgence to the convicted prisoner, I should be very 
ready to give it up ; but I think I have sufficiently shewn 
that it may be done in the easiest manner imaginable^ 
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without the slig^htest interference with the principle of 
separation. By having an airing-yard to about every 
twenty cells, the object may be effected without the least 
inconvenience. Supposing each turnkey (I am alluding 
to my plan in the Lords' Report) has eight prisoners to 
release and shut up every half hour^ it can be done in less 
than eight minutes ; indeed this will form a material part 
of his duty; the remainder of the half hour he may de- 
vote to his other duties.— such as issuing food, &c. &c. 

I do not mean to insist that exercise in the open air is 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of the health of 
prisoners generally. Cases, however, will occur in which 
it may be so; and it should for that reason be provided 
for, at least partially. But I contend that it is most de- 
sirable, as a wholesome stimulus to the^ feelings, tending 
to keep up their fresh and healthy tone; and it is this, as I 
have observed before, that causes the punishment to be felt. 
It has been somewhere remarked, that prisoners having 
airing-yards to their cells were found to make but little 
use of them, and expressed themselves indifferent to the 
indulgence. I cannot consider this a good argument for 
their prohibition ; for if the tone of their feelings had be- 
come so morbid with this indulgence open to them, what 
might it not be expected to become without? I think, in 
the particular case above alluded to, the yards were very 
small — not much larger than cells — in which, therefore, 
the prisoners could not take much exercise, properly so 
called, and that they were open at pleasure all the day 
long. This is quite a different case from that advocated 
by me. The yard I propose is spacious, and is only open 
(to the convicted prisoner at least) for a very limited period. 
In Glasgow they are obliged to allow the indulgence of 
exercise to the long fines ; and at Brixton, the prisoners 
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who (having been at hard labour for part of their sentence) 
were aware of our rule permitting prisoners in solitary 
confinement to walk in the galleries for an hour per diem, 
after the first seven days ; so far from testifying indifierence, 
have many times appealj^d to me, to be allowed this pri- 
vilege on the seventh day, instead of waiting for the 
eighth. Who, indeed, that has been permitted to bask 
for half an hour in the glorious sunshine, or to feel the free 
and pure breath of heaven playing on his cheek, but must 
return to his more restricted solitude with a most salutary 
influence shed upon his heart, and with feelings braced up 
and sharpened by the exercise and the change ? 

But if this exercise in the open air, for a short and 
convenient period, be a reasonable indulgence to the con- 
victed prisoner, by what right shall it be withheld from 
the untried ? The argument for the separation of untried 
prisoners is founded alone upon their own preservation, 
but if this can be effected with exercise, the denial is a 
monstrous injustice. *^ Safe custody is the sole object of 
imprisonment before trial," say the Inspectors ; ** nor has 
society a right to embitter that imprisonment by circum- 
stances that unnecessarily aggravate the loss of liberty, 
and annex severities not contemplated by law. The pri- 
soner is not only entitled to pure air, wholesome and 
sufficient food, protection from cold, opportunities for exer- 
cise, and whatever may be necessary for the preservation 
of his health, &c. &c. ;" and yet they advise his being con- 
signed wholly to his cell, without, as I have shown, the 
slightest necessity. Their system '* of strictly conjitmig 
the untried prisoner to his apartment by night and by 
day, which he is not to be allowed to leave at any time, 
except for the purpose of attending Divine worship in the 
chapel,^' completely oversteps the mild character they are so 
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anxious to claim for it, and must therefore be considered, 
not as one of salutary restraint, but of unnecessary rigour 
— the nation will never consent to it. 

As our gaols are only delivered three times a-year, an 
innocent person may be detained^four months ; now it will 
be evident that a system which permits the indulgence, 
and which may be relaxed and drawn up according to 
circumstances, will not only alleviate in some measure 
this long detention before trial, which is so universally 
lamented, but will thereby tend to obviate one of the greatest 
objections to the separation of untried prisoners. After a 
gaol delivery the prison will be comparatively empty. 
Suppose there are ten airing-yards and only ten prisoners, 
they will have some time to remain ; what reason on earth 
can there be against an untried prisoner being allowed the 
benefit of exercise in the yard for the whole day, with all 
the other indulgences which the Inspectors describe as 
properly belonging to this class ? The privilege must of 
necessity be curtailed when other persons arrive and the 
gaol becomes filled ; but then they will only have a short 
time to stay. 

The convicted offender should be closely restricted to 
his half hour, but I can see no reason for thus rigorously 
confining any description of prisoner to his cell altogether, 
since it is clearly not demanded by the separate system, 
which can be effectually preserved without it. I believe, 
also, that this indulgence is strictly in unison with the 
spirit of solitary confinement, which tends to reclaim by 
softening the heart, as much as by prohibiting companion- 
ship and contamination. 

I will here mention, also, that I am opposed to the In- 
spectors' total prohibition of letters between convicted pri- 
soners and their friends. My answer before the commit- 
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tee, is guarded ;^* I think it should be veryrauch restricted." 
I am of opinion that a small latitude should be allowed ; 
communications of this kind should, undoubtedly, be re- 
stricted within very narrow limits, and confined to the 
nearest relatives. It must not be supposed, however guilty 
many prisoners may be, both in a legal and moral sense, that 
they are devoid of all good feeling ; and the ameliorating 
effect which solitude must have upon the heart will, I am 
convinced, render this indulgence, occasionally, highly 
judicious. I have perused scores of letters from parents, 
husbands, and wives, to their connexions in prison, that 
would not discredit the best characters ; and I cannot 
believe but that such intercourse with the world from 
which they are secluded, must stimulate the mind to 
reflection and regret, and greatly assist in bending the 
most stubborn spirit. The most jealous watch should cer- 
tainly be kept over this privilege; the situation and dispo* 
sitioa of the prisoner should be regarded ; the contents of 
the letters should be thoroughly examined ; they should be 
received more than sent by the prisoners — which ought to be 
very nearly suppressed altogether. It would, however, be 
highly unreasonable, when a prisoner may be released by 
the payment of a penalty, or by the production of sureties 
for future good conduct, to prohibit him from writing to 
procure them. 

It wiU perhaps be remembered that, unless a prison was 
intended to be very extensive, I preferred a straight line of 
building to any other. Notwithstanding the more impos- 
ing appearance of the different radiating plans on paper, 
I have not been persuaded to give up this opinion, especi- 
ally where the prison is not to contain more than about two 
hundred cells. The advantages of central inspection are 
very much overrated, where the prisoners are to be confined 
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to their cells ; and it must be recollected, that in this case 
the centre will not be used so much for inspection as for 
thoroughfare. I remember my friend Mr. Chesterton 
mentioning that he preferred his square buildings to his 
radiating- ones. A separate confinement prison should be 
kept as still as night ; and I am very fearful that sound 
will reverberate through the lofty and spacious central 
corridors in a manner that will disturb the solitude very 
much. In an English House of Correction^ where prisoners 
are received and discharged every day, the passing to and 
from the cells, the opening and shutting of the doors, and 
the intercourse in the different galleries, all visible from 
each other, will create a noise and confusion quite at 
variance with the character of the place. 

In the central corridors of a common gaol, the friends of 
the untried prisoners, who will be visiting their relatives, 
and who cannot probably be wholly prevented from loud 
talking with the officers who accompany them, will mate- 
rially break the quietude which it will be so essential to 
preserve. In a longer building, after my plan, the reverbe- 
ration will not be nearly so great. The central corridors are 
not so convenient for removing prisoners as surrounding 
ones, on which duty several officers will sometimes be en- 
gaged at once ; the spacious passages are too open, and 
afford too much inspection into the different wings. The 
observatory, or centre of the prison, it is feared, will be a 
point of occasional confusion ; as all intercourse from the 
different wings must converge there. It is apprehended 
that the prisoner, passing to and from chapel, or elsewhere, 
cannot effectually be secured from observation. A soli- 
tary confinement prison may easily be too compact. 

I observe the Inspectors say, that the prisoners are to 
go to chapel '^ in small parties. '^ I presume it is intended 
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that they shall go singly. But if the great feature of 
exercise in the open air« which distinguishes our systems, 
be conceded in my favour, then, indeed^ the adoption of 
my plan also becomes of indispensable importance. It is 
drawn for the express purpose of enabling the officer to 
have secret inspection both of the yards and cells ; and, if 
thought necessary for the purpose of ventilation^ &c.^ a 
double partition wall might be had in the centre of the 
lower range of cells easily, and which might contain either 
flues of hot or cold air, or a narrow passage for the intro- 
duction of water pipes, which, by this means, would be 
preserved from injury, from being split by the frost, &c. &d. 

The next point I would remark upon, is the immediate 
connection of the centre of the prison, or, indeed, of the 
whole building, with the entrance lodge and boundary 
wall. Although the larger of these plans appear to be 
merely architectural sketches, I presume that the chapel 
is intended to be over the centre, or the entrance ; or, at all 
eyents, that the entrance shall be a covered corridor. Now, 
as all the provisions, coals, materials for labour, &c. &c. 
have to be brought through the front gate, and partly, at 
least, through this corridor, in which coal carriers, and 
many other people not connected with the gaol, will have 
to pass, it will be much more likely to convey disturbing 
noises into the body of the prison, than if it had been 
wholly separated from the boundary wall and entrance 
door. 

I observe, in the plans of the smaller prisons, the base- 
ment story is appropriated to the purposes of wash-house, 
store-rooms, bath and cleansing rooms, &c. I consider 
that the use of the basement story should be altogether 
avoided in our variable and humid climate, especially 
where the prison is large. I am sure it will be found very 

o 
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inconvenient — particularly in winter, and at certain times 
of the morning and evening — for the above-mentioned pur- 
poses ; the latter especially requiring plenty of light, on 
account of the filthy state in which prisoners frequently 
arrive, as well as on account of the probability that ill- 
lighted rooms may be badly cleaned. A wash-house, too 
which must be in continual use, will soon become offensive 
in a basement story, where it is almost impossible to get 
sufficient height to carry off the steam. 

I also see, in some of the plans, that the cells near the 
entrance are marked Reception Cells. Under the separate 
system, reception cells as used at present will be wholly 
unnecessary ; at whatever hour the prisoner may arrive, he 
may be cleansed and removed to his proper cell almost 
immediately in every case ; indeed the practice of bringing 
persons to gaol at improper hours should, if possible, be 
checked by law. An officer for the particular purpose of 
examining and superintending the cleansing of every newly 
arrived prisoner — shaving, cutting the hair, &c. — will be 
indispensable under the separate system. This functionary 
-^a most important personage, whose hebdomadal visit to 
the adult should not be overlooked — may be soon taught to 
distinguish cutaneous affections; and a fumigating bath 
being always in readiness, much of the infectious character 
of these disorders may be checked immediately. Indeed, a 
very proper addition to his duty will be that of attending 
the surgeon, who may visit the recently received prisoners 
in their proper cells. The cells are in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, which is comparatively longer in my plan than 
in those of the Inspectors'. I would submit that mine is 
better for the purpose of enabling the inhabitant to take 
exercise. 
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The plan of a cell door is much more important than may 
at first be imagined. That published with the Inspectors' 
Report has an aperture over the top for the purpose of 
inspection^ and each cell to have two wooden doors ; I 
should hope one might be found sufficient. The manner 
of conveying the food into the cell is not explained^ but it 
is certainly one of those practical points that should be 
determined immediately. I had intended that the inspec- 
tion aperture should be formed with reference to this duty, 
and that the food should be received in two semi-circular 
canteens^ to be hung against the door. 

The Inspectors have also made several experiments on 
partition walls. Unnecessary stress appears to be laid on 
this point — the prisoners will have little inducement to trans- 
gress the rule of silence, when they are unacquainted with 
their neighbours. They must be sensible that they cannot 
do so without attracting immediate attention, and incur- 
ring certain punishment. The expense of thirty-one inch 
walls will be tremendous : I should say that eighteen 
inches will be quite sufficient. 

These are the principal objections and observations 
which I feel it right to throw out« before the Inspectors' 
system of separate confinement, and their plans for carry- 
ing it into operation, are adopted. 

I would now beg to notice the propriety of providing for 
the enlargement of a few prisoners in each prison, under 
certain regulations, for the purpose of executing the labo- 
rious and indispensable duties; for which it will otherwise 
be necessary to employ hired servants. Some assistance 
will often be required besides what is necessary for pre- 
serving the ordinary discipline. Small drains will be 
•topped frequently. A white-washer or two will be abso- 
lutely necessary, and every cell must be thoroughly cleansed 
pis soon as emptied ; the soil pipe, cock, 8cc. examined ; and 
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there will be some ground, probably, to be kept in order. 
I mentioned elsewhere that four washerwomen will be 
necessary ; but this labour may be performed by solitary 
prisoners if it be intended they shall be employed, and the 
necessary conveniences are provided, with the superintend- 
ance of one hired servant; the amount thus saved in wag^s 
will amply repay any additional outlay that may be re- 
quisite. Let it be remembered, that on the soh'tary system 
each prisoner must be individually waited on ; that changes 
of bedding, raiment, food, and every necessary, must be 
carried round to every cell. Coals must be carried, pro- 
bably, about the prison. The corridors, staircases, chapel, 
&c. must be cleaned ; and there are some other duties ab- 
solutely indispensable, which will be expensive if executed 
continually by hired servants, and may be performed by 
prisoners without infringing the principle of separation. 

The employment of prisoners, generally, is also a point 
of the utmost importance. I do not mean to contend either 
for its total prohibition or adoption. Employment must 
be considered chiefly in the light of an amelioration to the 
severity of solitary confinement ; with it, therefore, the 
sentence must be longer than without it. If it be intended 
to form a principal feature in the discipline, some means 
must be taken to enforce it, which will occasion irritation, 
dispute, complaint, and punishment; this will be the 
eflFect, particularly with short fines, many of whom will 
imagine that they are expected to work, and the opportu- 
nity of refusal will excite feelings of revengeful exultation, 
certainly destroying all the efficacy of a short sentence. 
It is not doubted that prisoners in solitary confinement 
will generally labour much more steadily than when they 
are associated, and that many who may refuse at first, 
will soon grateftilJy accept it as a favour. Still there are 
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many who will not work immediately^ and attempts at 
compulsion will only stimulate refusal, and harden their 
hearts ; this induration of the feelings it is most vitally 
essential to guard against^ as being in direct opposition to 
the spirit of the separate system, and totally at variance 
with the effect it is intended to produce. 

Those prisoners who have been some time in confine- 
ment, whose conduct has been regular and subdued, may 
perhaps be permitted some kind of employment without 
impropriety. I cannot, however, help expressing my entire 
disagreement to the proposition that prisoners will grow 
habitually lazy if debarred from labour for a time; this 
appears to me quite an overstrained and superfine attempt 
at argument, overleaping the principal point to take up 
the secondary. The object of prison punishment, is to con- 
vince the culprit himself of the necessity of honesty, and 
of '* labouring truly to get his own living;" if that can be 
accomplished he will work readily enough ; but all the 
tread -wheels in the world will never induce a man to 
labour, if you cannot succeed in making him comprehend 
that it is for his own ultimate advantage that he should 
lawfully exert himself '' in that station of life unto which it 
it has pleased Qod to call him." 

Another argument in very common usage among in- 
quirers into prison discipline, is drawn from the number 
of re-committals : and systems are condemned on account 
of the return of discharged prisoners. 

Sanguine persons are prone to consider the human heart 
as if it were of stone or of wood, where an impression once 
made will remain permanent ; forgetting that it is given to 
continual backsliding, and declared to be '* deceitful and 
desperately wicked." They are also apt to imagine that 
all persons are reclaimable : — this is a grand mistake. 
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Some confirmed culprits are naturally so reckless that 
neither punishment nor instruction will reform them ; 
such persons are so wedded to the vicious enjoyment of 
unrestrained licentiousness, as never to form an intention 
of amendment : no system of discipline will deter them — 
no exhortation improve. Others apparently well disposed 
soon fall away before the force of temptation ; these classes, 
therefore, will ever return to prison. It may also be stated 
that the number of re-committals recorded in prison books 
are confined to a few individuals, whose every appearance in 
gaol — perhaps several times in the course of a year, and 
only for a short period each time — is taken to swell the 
amount. For instance, the number of recommittals of four 
times and upwards returned from Brixton, for the year 
ending Michaelmas, ]837, is forty-one males and 125 
females ; and relates almost wholly to about ten boys and 
twenty prostitutes who have severally been sent here from 
four to six times each. 

But this only proves that there are irreclaimable persons 
in the neighbourhood, and by no means affects the merits 
of any system of discipline. No valuable inference re- 
specting prison management can be drawn from a proof 
equally fallacious in its nature, and uncertain as to the 
source from which it must be obtained. 

Argument founded on this evidence is peculiarly weak 
as respects separation ; for it is not to these characters that 
its advocates look to realize the hopes which they anticipate 
from its establishment. There are many re-committals at 
Glasgow. Inestimable as the principle must be as a pre- 
servative from contamination, the irreclaimable will return 
to prison still ; but they will be able to do no injury there 
to the young, the novice, the casual offender, and the un- 
polluted, to whom we anxiously turn for the best proof of . 
the value of this mode of punishment. 
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Exaggerated expectation will ever be disappointed. 
Prison discipline must be chiefly considered only as a 
general check cast over society, deterring and preserving 
the comparatively innocent. It will be best appreciated if 
measured by the standard of the Roman maxim, which 
declared it more honourable to save a citizen than to 
destroy an enemy. 

Before I conclude this essay ^ although I fear I must 
appear unwarrantably egotistical, I will take the liberty 
once more to advert to the part which it has been my lot 
to bear in a cause now so securely advanced towards a 
successful termination. ''There is no new thing under 
the sun/' saith the preacher; ''the thing that hath been, 
it is that which shall be ; and that which is done, is that 
which shall be done ;" a system that was in operation forty 
years ago, cannot be called original now. The examples 
of Gloucester, Glasgow, and America, will be instantly 
brought forward against whoever shall be presumptuous 
enough to put in any such claim : nevertheless, in despite 
of the discouragements and warning of after knowledge, I 
am reluctant to abandon all pretension to this honour. I 
stated before, that when my plan of modified solitary con- 
finement was first inscribed, now more than three years 
ago, I had heard scarcely so much as the name of Howard, 
or of one of the prisons where any thing approaching 
similarity to the separate system had existed. Some 
evidence of this may be discovered in the fact, that my 
plan differs from any of the others, in advocating daily 
exercise in the open air, which was not, I believe, allowed 
at Gloucester, and only partially, and in a different man- 
ner, tried in America. It will be seen that I must have 
been aware that some gentleman had been sent to 
America for tlie purpose of examining their prisons, but 
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this was the utmost extent of my information; there is no 
other allusion to America in my earliest paper, in which I 
commence by recommending the legislator to think for 
himself. My plan was completed in writing, quite as 
early as Mr. Crawford's Report, and long before it was 
published, as I believe you are fully aware ; and I am, per- 
haps, the more attached to my bantling, from the convic- 
tion that, however strong the resemblance may be else- 
where, this is wholly my own. 

But admitting the similarity of former plans, and sup- 
posing they were all known to me, where, I would ask, 
were the advocates of the separate system among the 
framers of the present gaol laws, in which there is a special 
clause to provide against the possibility of its occurrence ? 
Where were its advocates among that excellent body, the 
Prison Discipline Society ? Howard and Gloucester must 
have been known to them. Where were they three years 
ago, when my papers were commenced ? or two and a half 
years ago, when the Duke of Richmond's Committee com- 
menced its labours ? By referring to the evidence, you 
will see that the cause was almost universally deserted ; 
the few who ventured to mention it, did so in the most 
cautious and guarded manner ; theirs were at best but cold 
suggestions ; not one, besides myself, declared '' that is the 
only thing, and unless solitary confinement is adopted^ never 
— never — can any good be done" 

It affords me the most lively gratification to find that 
almost all my principal arguments, although without the 
slightest acknowledgment, have been now adopted in the 
last Report. The irritation inherent in hard labour punish- 
ment, which you will find in no other part of the evidence, 
is now seen and acknowledged — the im|)ossibility of wholly 
preventing contamination — the baneful influence of ac- 
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quaintance by sight — the absence of reflection — the evils 
of punishment for offences arising in prison — and the 
necessity of separating the untried, were alone insisted on 
with any thing like earnestness by me. The fallacy of 
classification — the folly of employing prisoners as moni- 
tors, and some other points, were faintly alluded to by 
others. The tread-wheel was at this time in full operation 
over the whole kingdom, and not one of the whole of the 
witnesses boldly and fully condemned its use, or declared 
the utter inutility of hard-labour punishment generally, to 
advance the reformation of the wretched inhabitants of our 
prisons. 

If, then, I have not deceived myself in the above de- 
scription — if I am correct in affirming that most of the 
best and strongest of the arguments now used, were then 
only advanced by me— that while all others either aban- 
doned the cause or feebly supported it by the most 
timorous commendation, I alone clung to it with the 
tenacity of a death-grasp — that I alone advocated the 
adoption of a new system, pointed out its efficacy, insisted 
on its practicability, maintained its safety, and sought an 
opportunity of carrying it to proof at a considerable risky 
I trust you will allow, that whoever may be fortunate 
enough to carry oflf the spoils of victory, I am entitled to 
claim a full participation in its honours. 

The triumph of the principle is now safe — it only re- 
mains to be completed by a trial. In a few years, prisons 
will no longer be dens where every species of wretchedness 
and crime will be herded together; where blasphemy, 
obscenity, cursing and villany, will be allowed to range 
unrepressed, amidst rags, filth, riotousness, and every 
abomination ; but they will become places of wholesome 
discipline, regularity, decency, and sober reflection ; and 
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(what they ought to have been long ago) considerable 
alike by their magnitude, as by the character they will 
attain^ as moral instruments of the public weal. 

In all establishments of this nature, the size is an im- 
portant feature. A prison may be too large as well as too 
small : it appears to me that 250 or 300 cells is sufficiently 
extensive for any single prison ; but half this number will 
afford ample opportunity to prove by experiment the value 
of the system, and to establish its merit for ever. 

Of course the expense of this trial prison, or a consider- 
able portion of it, should be defrayed out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund ; for perhaps some little improvements may be 
suggested during the progress of the work, which it would 
be very unfair to cast upon a single county. 

Finally, Sir, permit me for a moment to turn from your- 
self to those whom you have the honour to represent in 
Parliament — from the legislator to his constituents and to 
the British people — from cold reasoning to persuasion and 
earnest entreaty. This is not a party measure. The sub- 
ject of gaols is disagreeable to all ranks, and is peculiarly 
exposed to neglect. To ministers it is of no political im- 
portance ; it contains nothing that will throw one party into 
office or another out; indeed it is at present almost impos- 
sible for any minister to advocate it without being sub- 
jected to much obloquy. To the higher classes it presents 
no attraction, and improvement in its discipline is pecu- 
liarly liable to be attacked on that very tender point, hu- 
manity. The rich, also, must feel that criminal legislation 
is a subject which but remotely affects themselves, and 
which falls almost wholly on the lower classes ; — this 
gives rise to a sort of generous timidity, and causes it to 
be regarded with a humane if not a careless indifference. 
The tide of human misery has therefore been suffered to 
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roll on ; while the few who, from circumstances^ may have 
been led to think more deeply^ and to feel more acutely, 
could only stand by in silence and despair. 

The dawn of brighter days, however, is appearing. The 
state of our prisons has attracted the attention of the 
Government, and I would earnestly address myself to those 
of my fellow-countrymen who are not exalted enough to be 
able to break through the meshes of the law, whenever it 
may fasten its grasp upon themselves or their near connec- 
tions ; nor so low, as to have no apprehension of meeting in 
prisonwith persons worse than themselves — to those who are 
now travelling along the fair road of worldly respectability, 
but are not placed securely above its temptations — who, 
though now standing safely within the verge of the preci- 
pice, are not so distant but that they themselves, or those 
dear to them, may possibly fall ; — to those whose stations 
bring them but too frequently and too nearly into contact 
with corruption, but who are constantly struggling to 
avoid its pollutions ; — to those whose hearts are alive to 
natural affection — who are sensible that, although their 
own principles may be strong enough to withstand the 
force of circumstances — of poverty, perhaps — yet those of 
others dear to them may not ;:— these I would earnestly 
entreat to examine into, and reflect upon, the nature of 
laws and institutions, which so vitally affect themselves, 
and every one by whom they are nearly and dearly sur- 
rounded. 

Are you parents ? Remember that your children may 
at some unlooked for moment be thrown into the society of 
the very worst descriptions of persons, for one slight offence 
which may hardly (except in principle) be called a crime; 
that for some petty theft, committed in a moment of sudden 
temptation, they may be known as long as they live,by scores 
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of the most depraved and hardened of human kind, as crimi- 
nals, who will recognize them whenever and wherever they 
may meet, and consider themselves upon a footing of per- 
fect equality with them ; for a gaol levels all distinctions. 
Think that the dread of being known will haunt them 
through life, and prevent them, in a great measure, from 
reforming, should they desire to do so. Reflect that your 
offspring (possessing, perhaps^ more than an ordinary 
share of that recklessness so often boasted of by youth as 
courage,) may, by accident, be thrown into a hotbed of 
vice, in whose rank soil every noxious seed germinates 
with an awful rapidity, and that the chance is a hundred 
to one against your^ ever being able to recal him within 
the walls of your home, without endangering the rest of 
your family. Consider all this, and when you are informed 
that the system of discipline recommended, prevents the 
whole of these evils, and aims at sending your child home, 
after a short punishment, penitent and determined on 
future good behaviour, and, above all, without the possi- 
bility of his having become corrupted or acquainted with 
one evil associate, or contracted one vicious habit, during 
his confinement, I am sure you will be convinced that im- 
perative duty commands your immediate and most serious 
attention to the subject. 

Are you brothers or sisters ? . or have you any other con- 
nections that may be dear to you, or that may bring disgrace 
on you and on your name? I conjure you to remember 
that the more respectable you have hitherto been esteemed 
by those around you, the farther will your unfortunate 
relative be removed from you, by the contamination of his 
mind in our present gaols, and the smaller is the chance of 
your ever being able to associate again. 

Are you masters ? How impossible is it for you to correct 
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your disorderly apprentices or pilfering servants, without 
at the same time not only making them much worse by our 
present mode of punishment, but also entailing the most 
fearful liabilities on yourselves. You are^ doubtless, aware 
that many robberies have been concocted in gaols^ and 
that many servants (in some cases unwittingly) have 
given information to experienced thieves, who have robbed 
the master's house immediately on their release from prison. 

Are you, above all, among that truly interesting and 
unfortunate class^ the honest and deserving poor ? Oh ! 
remember how closely poverty is allied to crime, and how 
slight an offence may consign your kindred and your little 
ones to the contamination of a gaol. How readily, for the 
want of instruction which you may not have been able to 
afford them, they will form acquaintances, and imbibe the 
vices of their associates in prison whose station is so little 
removed from their own. 

Reflect well upon all these things, and I feel convinced 
you will allow that no laws are more important to the well 
being of society than those affecting prisons, and that no 
principle ought to be adopted sooner than modified solitary 
confinement. 

The only objection to the immediate adoption of this 
mode of punishment, is the present outlay that will be 
required to carry it into practice. I entreat you to meet 
it. The expense attending the necessary alterations are of 
no moment to the rich : if, therefore, any reluctance is 
exhibited by them to accede to the proposal, it can only 
arise from the dread of imposing a burden on you. I 
beseech you to stand forward yourselves. Elevated beyond 
the chance of gaol discipline personally affecting them- 
selves, the great cannot be expected to take up this subject 
with the interest necessary to induce them to brave the 
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odium of public opposition. But with you the case is 
different ; removed, but not remote, from the class which 
principally peoples our gaols, you will have some dread of 
the bitterness of a cup which may, possibly, be presented 
one day to yourselves^ and you will do well to anticipate its 
poignancy before it is actually at your lips. 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to perform the promise 
which I made to you neatly six years ago, and I have only 
now to thank you for the permission to address this letter 
to you, 

And to subscribe myself, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

JOHN SIBLY, Lieut. R.N. 
Governor of the House of Correction, at Brixton. 
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